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New 
VIKING BOOKS 


for fiction fans 


IN SEARCH OF A CHARACTER 


Two African Journals 
by GRAHAM GREENE 


The personal journals and daily work book which Graham Greene 
kept throughout the travels, and the thinking which led to his 
writing A Burnt-Out Case and The Heart of the Matter. 

The book gives “such a personal revelation and throws so much 
light on the more controversial aspects of his work and beliefs that 
no one interested in the meaning of his total achievement can afford 


not to read it.” 


—ROBERT GORHAM DAVIS, N. Y. Times Book Review 


THE MOTHERS 


by Edward Loomis 


In his new novel, the author of The Hunter Deep in Summer tells 

of a young man and his education in matters of the heart. As 

high-school girls, as wives, and as mothers, two women initiated him 

into the world of emotional maturity. The Mothers adds another 
substantial success to Mr. Loomis’ increasing literary reputation. $3.75 


ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S NEST 


by Ken Kesey 


“One of the first truly original novels that I have read in many years.... 
When I say original I am thinking not only of conception but of the prose 
...certainly a smashing achievement..-—MARK SCHORER. “This guy 
Kesey is really very good. He’s honest and talented too...a great new 
American novelist.” —JACK KEROUAC $4.95 


THE VIKING PRESS, New York 22, N.Y. 
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JGPANESE 


EK a 
House? 


Yes indeed—steak is one of our specialties. Try y) 
our Teriyaki Steak. Or, if you prefer, we'll broil  % 
your steak to order. Yamato has won 7 consecutive 
Holiday magazine awards for culinary excellence. 
It offers many famous Japanese dishes you'll 
enjoy. Kimono-clad Japanese waitresses to serve 
you. Open for lunch and dinner. Closed Mondays. 


YAMATO OF JAPAN 


, /17 California near Grant - San Francisco 
EXbrook 7-3456 
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Chicago: City on the Make 


“An extension of Baudelaire” William Saroyan 
“As unflattering as a Goya portrait of nobility” Budd Schulberg 
“Nothing so poetically seen and expressed has been published about 
Chicago since the appearance of Carl Sandburg’s Chicago Poems” 
Chicago Daily News 

“Definitely an ugly, highly scented object” Chicago Tribune 

“Nelson Algren has written a wonderful hymn to Pane ll Harry 
Hansen 6 er aggaaege 
Nelson Algren writes a new introduction for this 
paperback re-issue of his long-out-of-print, Chi- 
cago: City on the Make. Although a “muscular bear @& 
hug” for Chicago it rises above mere description 
to rate more as a love poem for the author’s favor- 
ite “October sort of city.” Whichever side you take 
after reading this book it certainly won’t be the 
side of indifference. Order your copy today; 95¢ at 
your bookstore or direct from the publishers: 


CONTACT EDITIONS, P.0. BOX 755, SAUSALITO CALIF 
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Incorporating Western Review 


The San Francisco Collection 
of New Writing, Art, and Ideas 


Published bi-monthly in May—June, and 
July-August of 1962. Thereafter, begin- 
ning with the September issue, it will 
be published monthly by Angel Island 
Publications, Inc., Johnson and Bridge- 
way, Sausalito, California, U.S.A. 


This issue is Vol. 3, No.2 (Contact 10). 
- 


Subscription $5.00 for six issues, $9.00 
per year (12 issues). Foreign subscrip- 
tions, except Canada, $6.00 for six issues, 
$11.00 per year. All payments from 
foreign countries must be made by U.S. 
money orders or checks payable in U.S. 
currency with $0.75 added for collection 
charges. Single copy $1.00. Copyright 
1962 by Angel Island Publications, Inc. 
World Rights Reserved. 


Entered as second class mail at Sausa- 
lito, California. Printed in the United 
States of America. 


Editor and Publisher—William H. Ryan 
* Senior Editors—Evan S. Connell, Jr., 
Calvin Kentheld, H. Jeremy Winter- 
steen * Associate Editor and Publisher— 
Nicholas Cox * Art Direction—Nicholas 
Sidjakoy and Jerry Richardson * Poetry 
Editor—-Norman Disher * Associate 
Editors—Linn Sage, John Martinson, 
Malcolm Wallop, Ray B. West, Jr.; 
Robert Abel, 304 West 89th St., N.Y.C. 
24, N.Y.; Beryl Barr, 1 bis rue Parc 
Montsouris, Paris 14, France; William 
Murray, 103 So. Governor St., Iowa 
City, Lowa. 


Unsolicited manuscripts should be ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope and should be sent to The 
Editors, Bridgeway and Johnson, Sausa- 
lito, California. 


RAKE KKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
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John Clellon Holmes 
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Saul Touster 
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GRAPHICS 
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CONTENTS 


I Think It’s that Feeling that You Can Do Better 


Notes on the Frenzied Right 
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Letter from Another Land 
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BIG BROTHER IS 
HERE! already 


oy de MOBILE and it 
will fructify, in political, lit- 
erary, and artistic polemics. 
$2.00 postpaid 
T. BEAUBIEN HEALY 


1241 Slater Lane, 
Toledo 12, Ohio 


















BEGINNING of its third year, 
Emerson College remains a place 
where the student who doesn’t 
know what he or she wants to do 


can begin by sitting in on all the 


At first he may simply be a listener 
and a reader, but as the teachers 
begin to form seminars as supple- 
ments to their weekly lectures, and 
as the individual studies program 
begins, he may want to become a 


more active member of the College. 


If the work of one teacher has par- 
ticular meaning to the student, 
they can meet for tutorial hours so 
that the student can work on the 


edge of his own interest. 





If other students share his interest, 
or if he wants to know more about 
the fields in which other students 
are working, the individual studies 


meeting can become an informal 


For information on the work-study 
plan for students without money, 
on scholarships for the term be- 
ginning May 2, and on the special 
summer term for students from 


other colleges, write for the bulletin. 





EMERSON COLLEGE 
Pacific Grove, California 








SPOKEN ARTS 


The Music of Language on long play, 


high lidelity records 


yreat works of literature performed 


by poets, dramatists and their best interpreters form a uniquely impertant part of your tecord 


library. The 


range ol dare auaelaeiae WOrkKS IS Vast 


something for every taste 





[] 801 Golden Treasury of Apollinaire, Coc- 
teau, Eluard, Araaon 

Read by Jacques Duby, Jean Mercure, Ger- 

ard Philipe and Jean-Louis Barrault 

The prophetic and melancoly poems of Appol- 

linaire, the delightful sometimes disquieting 

ones of Cocteau, the simplicity and concision 

of Eluard, and the love poems by Aragon 

read by four sensitive French artists make 

this a treasured recording. 


[] 788 Samuel Beckett: Krapp’s Last Tape 
Donald Davis repeats his starring role ac- 
claimed by the New York and Canadian 
theatrical critics in Beckett's masterpiece of 
an old dying man, ruminating over his life, 
presented in its entirety. With text. 

“4A superbly rounded portrait.’ 

New York Times 

"] 791-792 Under Milk Wood: Dylan Thomas 
Richard Burton, Hugh Griffith and 
complete cast 
“From the moment Richard Burton begins 
the incomparable narration that brings us to 
the sleeping village, through the hours of the 
day and evening that ensue, we are conscious 
of being in the hands of disciplined talents 
and meticulous craftsmen. 


[] 711 Golden Treasury of French Verse 
Read by Jean Vilar 

Jean Vilar, one of the foremost actor-directors 
in France, reads representative poems from 
French literature ranging from Charles d’Or- 
leans and Ronsard to Apollinaire. With 
French and English texts, commentary by 
Professor Kenneth Cornell of Yale. 

|| 780 The Poems of W. H. Auden 

Read by the Poet 

The renowned English poet reads a selection 
of his most famous poems including’ “The 
Shield of Achilles,” “Homage to Clio,” “Meta- 
logue to the Magic Fiute,’ “The More Loving 
One,” and “First Things First.”’ His poetry, 
as Stephen Spender stated, has a “vitality, an 
explosive violence that leaves his contem- 
poraries dazed.’ An Argo Recording. 

[}) 789 15 Poems by Dvlan Thomas 

Read by Richard Burton 

Contains the best known of the poet’s works 
including Fernhill, A Winter's Tale, The 
Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait, Before I 
Knocked, Lament, And death shall have no 
dominion, 


[] 799 The Art of Ruth Draper (Vo'ume 3) 

A Southern Girl at a Dance, 

On a Porch in a Maine Coast Village, The 
Children’s Party 

“She is an objective reporter with a sharp 
eye, a keen ear, and big heart.’ New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. 
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«momo SPOKEN ARTS 





“Thanks should be in order for the re- 

cording venture called ‘SPOKEN ARTS’ 
. a special place of honor and distinc- 

tion .. . beautifully intimate focused 

sound.”’ 

— IRVING KOLODIN, The Saturday Review 


“Does more comprehensively what other 
companies do only sporadically. Varied 
and provocative, these recordings suit the 
quiet of the living room as well as class- 
wg forums, discussion groups and the 

—THOMAS LASK, The New York Times 








[] 798 The Art of Ruth Draper (Volume 2) 

A Church in Italy, An English House Party 
In “A Church in Italy” this great artist por- 
trays an English Painter, an Italian Beggar- 
Woman, a German Tourist, an Italian Girl 
and an American Tourist. In An English 
House Party she is by turn the Hostess, a 
shy English girl, a titled Englishwoman, and 
a southern American. 


|] 715 Golden Treasury of French Drama ...... 
Interpreted by Jean-Louis Barrault and Made- 
leine Renaud 

The scintillating French Theatre couple 
Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine Renaud 
— interpret scenes from the repertoire of 
Moliere, Marivaux, Beaumarchais and Musset. 
French-English texts included. 


[] 804 The Poems of Stephen Spender 

Read by the Poet 

Includes Word; The Hawk, The Landscape 
near an Aerodrome, What I expected, was, 
Elegy for Margaret, Song, Four short poems 
about children. The word, the phrase, the 
cadence are measured and said _ sincerely, 
cleanly, and with a poet’s love of his mother 
tongue. An Argo Recording. 


[] 808 The Zoo Story by Edward Albee 


With Mark Richman and William Daniels 
“It may appear hasty to proclaim the hither- 
to unknown Mr. Albee as a dramatist of im- 
portance and high promise on the basis of 
one short play. But I don’t see how we can 
do any thing else in view of the striking 
qualities Mr. Albee reveals. 


[] 818 The Love Poems of Lawrence Durrell 


Re ad bu the Poet 

. There is enough here. of lyrics, bio- 
craphies, ballads, poems of place and people. 
to entrance all but the most stonv-hearted 
and prim .. . He can bring a landscape to 
life more beautifully and economically than 
any living English (or American) poet.” 
London Times Literary Supplement 
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SPOKEN ARTS SALES CORP. 4 
425 Valley Road, New Roche'le, New York : 
6 All records are 12” longplaying (334% rpm) 6 
$ microgroove disks of unbreakable vinylite, # 
§ made by SPOKEN ARTS under the director- # 
§ ship _ of Dr. Arthur Luce Klein. : 
g PLEASE SEND ME SPOKEN ARTS RECORDS ¢ 
g CIRCLED AT $5.95 EA. ‘ 
As Check or M.O. enclosed. [| Send C.O.D, : 
Ae Please send complete catalog. y 
9701 811 801 788 791-92 - 780 ¢ 
49789 798 799 804 808 818 15 6 
ee CTE Re Ne ET Eee / 
g Address gevesensocersscoeswoosccesoseessoeseesenenccescoeooneesees , 

BO” ssi Ceteesiiesnnuiiontel Zone...... ee s 
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CONTACT EAST 
THE CYNIC ROUTE 





A painting like this or a tube of toothpaste or a laxative which induces 
spastic colitis. You can’t sell any of them without publicity. 


— The Recognitions by William Gaddis 


I have this great idea for a cartoon. 

There's the Times Tower here in New York, see—it’s right in the heart 
of Times Square, and it has these news bulletins that flash around the outside 
of the building — only now there’s all this black smoke billowing out of the 
windows, with flames licking their chops and everything, and there’s this 
news bulletin flashing around the outside of the building: 


THE TIMES TOWER IS ON FIRE TODAY, ACCORDING TO RELIABLE SOURCES... 


Just another sterling example of the ostentatious objectivity of The New 
York Times, folks. 

No wonder I was so touched by the unfettered human fallibility the Times 
displayed in a news story about George Lincoln Rockwell, head of the 
American Nazi Party, wherein he was referred to as “self-styled Nazi George 


e**** 





“‘nowerful and 


direct” 
L.A. Times 


B 

CLANCY 
SIGAL 
“THIS IS THE MOST EXCITING 
BOOK by a new American 
writer that I have read in a 
long time ‘Exciting’ 
means to me the power to 
charge the reader with a new 
sense of things, to shake him 
back to a vision of our life 
as a whole... it is the power- 
ful and fresh presentation of 
our life at the source that 
really makes the book what 
it says it is — the going 
away of a writer who sums 
up his education in order to 
move on.” Alfred Kazin: The 


Norman Rockwell.” 

Ain’t no friendly neighborhood storm troopers on the cover of my copy 
of the Saturday Evening Post yet. 

In a later item, the Times reverted to infallible form with its report that 
Rockwell was planning to hold a public rally in order to celebrate “the birthday 
of the late Adolph Hitler.” 

Only the Police Gazette would ever argue with that adjective “late”, but, 
then, they still think that Errol Flynn is really alive in Argentina. 

The interesting thing about George Lincoln Rockwell is that before he 
became known as a professional Nazi, he was a professional advertising man. 


Reporter 
$5.75 at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 





Indeed, the latter-mentioned vocation had a lot to do with fomenting the 
former. It is a basic principle of advertising that you gotta make a strong 
impression — favorable or unfavorable, but let your presence be known. 

“We have found,” says Rockwell, “that the only way to awaken our people 
to their deadly danger in time is to shock them. Because of the Jewish domina- 
tion of our press, TV, movies, etc., and their un-American blackout of all 
right-wing, Christian, and pro-White news and comment, only the swastika 
has the shock-power to force a way into the press and force America at last 
to think about what is going on.” 

What’s more, he figures on getting all the Negroes in this country to settle 





Strike it rich this summer! 


Study for credit at the University of 
California’s summer sessions. College 
students, teachers and recent high 
school graduates will find stimulating 
courses in all fields. 6 and 8 week 
sessions are offered at four campuses: 
Los Angeles and Berkeley — with cos- 
mopolitan advantages; Santa Barbara, 
on the Pacific; and Davis, near the 
Sierra Nevada. For a rewarding sum- 
mer write today for the Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin. Specify the campus 
which you prefer. Desk E, Office of 
the Dean of Educational Relations, 
University Hall, Berkeley 4, California. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


in Africa voluntarily once they see the colorful brochures he expects to publish. 

His plan is to promise an appropriation of ten billion dollars a year, for five 
years, “from the money now being wasted fighting over integration, poured 
into foreign aid, and lost on Negro crime,” and to use that money “to build a 
modern, industrial nation in Africa, complete with shopping centers, airlines, 
super-highways, cities and handsome suburbs, and everything else to make it 
the finest in the world; and then to grant $10,000 to every Negro family of five 
or more migrating to the new land to help them build a home and establish 
a business.... 

“It is inconceivable that any significant number of Negroes will resist such 
an inspiring and historical opportunity. But no Negroes will be forced to 
return to Africa. However, Negroes remaining in America will be rigidly 
segregated non-citizens.” 
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Lx BODEGH 





256 Columbus Ave 
San Francisce 


SU 1-9408 
Closed Mon. & Gues. 








Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two illustrated brochures reveal how we 
can publish, promote and sell your book; 
tips to writers; facts and figures on how 
we published over 3000 authors. All a" 


of books wanted. Write Dept. COM 
Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. $.,N.Y. 16 
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George Lincoln Rockwell is merely 
carrying the theory and practice of 
Persuasion to its logical, slightly un- 
humanitarian, conclusion. 

Instead of dignifying this nut by 
having him speak at various college 
campuses under the blessing of Aca- 
demic Freedom, it would seem more 
appropriate for the invitations to be 
extended by local chapters of Alpha 
Delta Sigma, the national advertising 
fraternity. 

It was at San Diego State College 
that one Fred Cherry punched Rock- 
well in the snoot. The Vice-President 
of that educational institution called 
the act “a wonderful lesson in Amer- 
icanism.” 

Somehow, I don’t think that this 
was quite the point that one might 
have gleaned from the sarcasm of 
James Thurber’s advice: “Don’t of- 
fend the anti-Semites.” 

The incident naturally caused 
Rockwell to be pleased as— well, 
punch. As long as they spelled his 
name right. 

And so it came to pass that when 
he was invited to speak at Hunter 
College, the National Jewish Post 
and Opinion headlined a story: 


HUNTER COLLEGE SWALLOWS 
THE ROCKWELL BAIT 


Of course, they placed it on their 
front page. 

It’s sort of like when Jayne Mans- 
held almost drowned (she was saved 
by her built-in water-wings) and all 
the papers figured that it was just a 
publicity stunt and then they all pro- 
ceeded to give it a lot of publicity. 

Now the implication there was that 
a publicity stunt is a bad thing to do, 
but there is a double standard about 
stuff like that, because when you 
come right down to it, the triple-orbit 
bit of Colonel John Glenn was a 
publicity stunt, too, only that was a 
good thing to do. 

The new American hero even suc- 
ceeded in making us forget that the 


Russians are still ahead. 
Glenn was sent by Central Casting 


to do the job. 
He was a pre-sold item. 
You had already seen his archetype 
in one TV commercial after another 
..smoking a cigarette, drinking 
beer, spraying his armpits, supporting 
mental health, recommending aspirin. 
And here he was now, genteelly 
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INDIAN MADRAS 
MILD SUSU 
HOT SINGAPORE 


Contains: Coriander, fenugreek, turmeric, 
cumin, black pepper, bay leaves, celery, 
mutmeg, cloves, onion, cayenne, orange 
peel, ginger. 


CHUTNEY 


Write to Trader Vic's, 2809 San Pablo 


Avenue, Berkeley, 


ornia, for free 


ous and recipes. Please specify 





Soon you will know 
the answer to 
the best-kept literary 
secret in years 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV'S 


"The first novel 
he has written since 
_ the publication of 


LOLITA 


Coming May 28th + $5.00 
PUTNAM 











WHY 


wait till eternity to have your poems 
accepted and published? Save your time, 
and money and effort. We publish your 


B 


oems NOW at a nominal charge of only 
O¢ a line of poetry in our pocket maga- 


zine “THE POET’S MISSION.” From 
one line to a thousand lines accepted 
(very few manuscripts refused). nd 


complete payment with your 
ether with a self-addressed envelope to 
the “POET’S ore. Box 226 Cooper 
Station, N.Y. 3, 

lines: February ry ;4 the Spring issue 





poems to- 


Submission dead- 


and August 31 for the Fall issue. 














A Fly 
in the Pigment 
a novel by Sidney Peterson 


A sparkling mixture of love, 
painting, metaphysics, sex 
and laughs strung together 
with satire. 


“Fanny is a James Joyce 
among flies and Mr. 
Peterson has written 
a marvelously hilarious 
book about him.” 


— The Atlantic Monthly 


$1.95 at your bookstore, or order direct 
from the publishers at 


CONTACT EDITIONS 


Box 755, Sausalito, California 


evading with a chortle the admission 
at a press conference that weightless- 
ness induces an erection. 

Meanwhile, in the city of Perth, 
Australia, street lights had been turned 
on in honor of Glenn’s (George 
Lincoln Rockwell should only excuse 
the expression) passover. Sir Harry 
Howard, the Lord Mayor of Perth, 
was a guest of the New York Journal 
American, which referred to him in 
one headline as the spACE BEACON and 
quoted him often in pride-bursting 
statements at having shown Glenn 
the light. 

That was in March, 1962. 

In January, though, the Perth Dasly 
News had published this report: 


IT’S A WASTE, 
SAYS HOWARD 


“Wasteful,” said Lord Mayor Sir 
Harry Howard today of a plan to 
light up Perth as a guide to astro- 
naut John Glenn. “I think I can 
speak for Perth City Councillors 
generally when I say the idea is 
morally wrong,” he said. 

However, the citizens overruled 
him in favor of the gesture, and so 
Sir Harry came to New York and 
basked in hypocritical glory. As long 
as they spelled Ais name right. 

The truth had once again been sac- 
rificed to the great god Publicity. 

But suppose we had failed? 

With all those live TV cameras 
focused on the launching pad, sup- 
pose the rocket had blown up before 
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MARINES’ @ PR 5-4232 
Sutter and Mason Streets 








FRI. & SAT. AT 8:30 P.M 


HENRY IV "" 


WEDNESDAY AT 8:00 P.M. 





ENCORE * PR 5-4232 
Mason near Geary Street 


A SEARING PLAY 
le illustrates the theatrical 
wealth which such a company 
can offer with skill and imagi- 
nation to San Francisco. 
Knickerbocker—Chronicle 
Compelling Theatre .. . 
Raw Fascination. 
Speegie—News-Call 
Excitingly Theatrical . 
Sones Fascinating. 








THURSDAY AT 8:00 P.M. 
FRIS. G SATS. AT 8:30 P.M 


STRINDBERG'S 


DANGE OF DEATH 





’ urs. 
Bat—$3.50, $100 
asd vienats AT RF 
Berkeley & Oakiand 


THE BOOK STORE, San Mateo 











‘“‘HILARIOUS!”’ —John Crosby, Her. Trib. 


2ND 
SMASH 
YEAR! 





Evgs. incl. Sun.8:30; Fri.8& 10:30; Sat.7:308 10:30; Mat.Sun.3PM 
154 BLEECKER ST. Reservations: LF 3-5020 








PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLES WECKLER 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY. outstand- 
ing instruction in black & white, 
color, commercial, fashion, 
portraiture, photo-journalism, 
advertising, industrial, and 
fundamental photography 
are offered on a beginning or 
advanced level. full or part time, 
day and evening study. visit the 
photography roundtable at 1557 
pine street, or call, gr 4-2311 for 
information. the staff includes: 
ruth bernhard, jerry stoll, ted 
mahieu, dick faralla, john collier, 
charles weckler, dick sherman, 
jerry burchard and jack allen. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY ROUNDTABLE 


SCHOOL 
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‘ GATE ‘ Summer Session, 1962 

2 id $ June 25 to August 3 

? PRODUCTIONS THE MENDOCINO ART CENTER 
) , c i 

; RECENT SUCCESSES: invites you to spend a period of 
? Hattul of Rei g work and study this summer on 
g -_ of Kain > the magnificent north coast of 
> Glass Menagente ‘ California. This Summer’s Ses- 


Don Juan In Hell 


sion is co-sponsored by De- 
Born Yesterday 


signer-Craftsmen of California. 
RESIDENT DIRECTOR: 
Will Marchetti 


For housing and other informa- 
tion please contact William 
Zacha, director, P.O. Box 36, 
Fridays, Saturdays — 8:30 Mendocino. Calif. 


668 Bridgeway 


For Reservations 
Phone ED 2-9960 
SAUSALITO 
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nA FAENDOCINO 
KABART CENTER 
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JAMES B. HALL, fn The Time of Demonstratians 








R. V. CASSILL,. This Hand, These Tatons . 






WALTER VAN TILBURG CLARK. The Buck in the Hills Sp. 
WALLACE STEGNER. Salarnce His, Swing Years . 


CLAY PUTMAN, The Room Under the Sea . 










EVAN S. CONNELL, JR... Arcturus (or The Yellow Raft) . 
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Announcing A Country in the Mind 


In 1936 Ray B. West founded the WESTERN REVIEW as a medium 
for promising writers of the West. He little dreamt that it would 
grow to become, in Mark Schorer’s words, “an indispensable 
feature of our literary scene.” For a quarter of a century it mir- 
rored the changes and development of Western writing. “Its tra- 
dition of excellence never abated,” said Lionel Trilling. Now, from 
this important literary period Ray B. West harvests the richest 
fruits for A Country in the Mind, a selection from past issues 
of the WESTERN REVIEW. In this book, COUNTRY i 

you can clearly follow the growth of Western 2 
writing through the powerful stories of Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, Wallace Stegner, Clay 
Putman, Kenneth Patchen and others. Get 
A Country in the Mind today, $2.95 a copy, at 
your bookstore or direct from the publishers: 


CONTACT EDITIONS, P.O. BOX 755, SAUSALITO, CALIF 
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it got three feet off the ground? 

What would have happened to all 
those commemorative stamps which 
were lying in readiness? 

What would have happened to the 
tradepaper advertisements by the likes 
of the Talon zipper people, who 
boasted of their product’s making it 
in outer space on John Glenn’s space 
suit? 

What, most of all, would have hap- 
pened to the as-it-occurred televised 
account of the event? 

Well, the networks were prepared, 
baby. 

The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, for example, had made arrange- 
ments for a few well-chosen words 
to be spoken by Glenn’s minister in 
Arlington, Virginia. Also there would 
have been the United States Marine 
Corps Chorus singing The Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Sort of like locking the escape 
hatch after the space capsule has 
gooted, so to speak. 

Ah, but remember the famous crash 
of that zeppelin, the Von Hindenburg, 
a few decades ago? The crying radio 
announcer’s description has become 
an audio classic. Now, why couldn’t 
television repeat this form of spon- 
taneous journalism? 

Can't you just see it? 

Chet Huntley, in a spasm of an 
guish: “Oh, my God, it’s blown up 
—oh, oh, how awful... David?” 

A close-up of Wernher von Braun 
shaking his head in puzzlement as 
he folds up the old slide rule. 

A bunch of monkeys running 
around scared screechless. 

Alan Shepherd collecting a bet 
from Gus Grissom. 

And then time out for a commer- 
cial about the set of five measuring 
spoons you get free inside every box 
of a popular detergent. 

Oh, well. 

I started this thing out with an 
idea for a cartoon, and I think I'll 
end on a similar tack. 

The scene is taking place a few 
minutes before a much-heralded space 
shot. The rocket is standing in readi- 
ness there in the background. The 
astronaut is standing in readiness in 
the foreground. 

He is putting a quarter into an 
insurance vending machine. @ 
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’ | Those of you who have seen [contact] before have some idea of what this 
/ magazine is about. Those who haven can Judge by what follows. Strangers 
' to these pages should be advised that [con is not edited merely to please 
} or entertain; nor is it edited for some abeant ‘public?’ We are publishing 
to share with our readers the most meaningful expressions of the 
human condition that cross our desks, whether they take form in prose, 
poetry, art, photographs, or cartoons. You will find sacrilege and blasphemy 
here, the legendary four (and seventeen) letter words when they seem to 
‘contribute to authentic communication, and, far out as it may seem, you 
‘may also find idealism and optimism. The magazine, however, is edited for 
‘its editors, so let the reader bring with him what he can and take away 
with him what he will. Those who found something of value in the old 
contacf] will find that nothing much has changed. will be coming 
out monthly instead of quarterly, the price is lower, and the format is 
larger. In this new format art will be given greater emphasis and space 
-under the direction of artists-designers Nicolas Sidjakov and Jerry Rich- 
ardson. We’ve also added a “Reviews & Comment” section because we feel 
i | that there is much in our domain of ‘New Writing, Art, and Ideas” that 
provokes comment. And finally, we’ve added some columns: “Contact: West” 
’ tby Sidney Peterson, whose novel A Fly in the Pigment is one of the 
i. | extraordinary literary arabesques of our time; ‘Contact: East” by Paul 
¢ | Krassner, editor of The Realist; and “Contact: Paris” by Warren Miller, 
” | author of The Cool World, The Way We Live Now, Ninety Miles from Home, 
n | etc. We welcome your letters and subscriptions. THE EDITORS 





















































Last year my wife and I drove to Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, just after Easter. We would have stayed longer in 
Florida, but Billy Graham gave Florida all of three 
months and everybody closed his own church and went 
to hear him, as they had all promised Billy’s team months 
before. Some said the churches that held out got a per- 
sonal call from Billy. We cancelled our own revival — 
too close to his. I thought I could work on the college 
kids in Fort Lauderdale at Easter. It was worth a try. 
But just as my wife and I were asking the Lord about it, 
Billy flew in at the mayor’s invitation and got a hundred 
conversions right out on the beach, among the beer cans. 
I know this is the right figure because I was there and 
counted them myself. So we left Florida a bit early last 
year and drove to Jefferson City and had a short vacation 
before starting our revival there. 

For some years now Jefferson City has been the west- 
ern anchor of my revival circuit. Go up into Iowa from 
there, or further west to Kansas or Oklahoma, you get 
the Gospel mixed with rodeo shows and such. Folks out 
there like it that way. I myself turn around in Jefferson 
City and head back east again, starting with Cairo, Illi- 
nois. Between Jefferson City and Cairo stands St. Louis, 
where my wife’s sister lives. 

God has never led me to conduct a revival in St. 
Louis, either side of the river. If it weren’t for my wife’s 
sister I would not bother passing through a town that 
size unless it was Memphis, Tennessee. But we stop in 


In the Way of the Lord 


St. Louis to see my wife’s sister. I know for a fact she 
reads the Police Gazette. She exaggerates everything and 
she is an alarmist. This time —this was in May, 1961 — 
knowing we were heading back east, she said she’d heard 


that all through Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, 
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North and South Carolina, and as far south as Georgia, | 


travel agencies were contacting church groups for tours 
to historic Philadelphia in August, when Billy Graham 
would be there. 

I thought Billy had gone to England after Florida, 
and so he had; but my wife’s sister said Billy was due 
back in Minneapolis in July, and in Philadelphia in 
August. My own itinerary in August was the southern 
parts of Ohio and West Virginia. 

I can’t quote my wife’s sister exactly, but she said 
something like this: “Those travel agencies have all the 
earmarks of Billy’s gang. All the way down to Macon, 
Georgia. Combing the states clean. Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, why, that’s just next door to Philadelphia with all 
the buses getting lined up and travel agencies working 
overtime since last Christmas. Who you going to preach to 
if they’re all gone to Philadelphia to hear Billy Graham?” 

“They can’t be gone all the time,” I said. 

“Nobody left saving after Billy Graham gets through 
with them. Leave you high and dry like he left you in 
Florida this Easter. I’m not talking to be discouraging. 
Just wondering why you don’t join Billy’s team. He 
needs all the help he can get. Such a young man, too.” 














We were sitting on her front porch in St. Louis, 
drinking lemonade and watching the gas station across 
the street. About the only time ! hate my wife is when 
I see her with this sister of hers. I have been married to 
Mildred forty-two years; the Lord gave us no children of 
our own, but we have countless spiritual children all up 
and down the best stretch of God’s country in the world. 
Mildred looks nice when she’s up on the platform with 
me—she sings. You would not think it was the same 
woman rocking there beside her sister, they look so much 
alike. They both look plain ugly when they’re together 
on that front porch. Even their stockings crumple at 
their ankles in the same way. 

Mildred’s sister knows when she’s got a bone. “Billy 
Graham will be in Philadelphia all of August,” she said. 

“All right,” I said. “Praise the Lord.” 

“You might as well cancel Ohio and West Virginia 
right now. It’s his territory this year, I don’t care how 
long it’s been yours.” 

Mildred said nothing but she looked worried. I thought 
we'd best get to bed; I wanted an early start for our 
revival in Cairo. 

Mildred’s sister followed us to our bedroom still talk- 
ing. “It’s something to thank God for,” she said. “Folks 
would not be driving hundreds of miles to hear Billy 
Graham if he did not walk in the way of the Lord.” 

I don’t disagree with that, but with the way Mildred’s 
sister said it. In the morning we got into our car right 





after breakfast and took the road out of St. Louis to Cairo. 

Well, times have changed. Forty years ago you could 
not have a revival without a tent. The smell of tarpaulin 
and sawdust made all the difference. People came in and 
sat down remembering their childhood, gawking up at 
the tent that wasn’t so big after all. They remembered 
their fathers and mothers, gone to glory long since, and 
school days, and apple pies baking. After a half dozen 
Gospel songs they were just right for the preacher and 
some old-time religion. Maybe they forgot Jesus a week 
later and went back to deceiving each other and making 
themselves unhappy. But for a while they loved each 
other. You can do worse than go to a revival. 

I haven’t had a tent since 1939, the year of the World 
Baptist Convention in Atlanta, Georgia. We were a 
larger group then, but the war came and after the war it 
was just Mildred and me and our advance agent. Mildred 
was always shy, but she had to learn song-leading and 
now she’s not doing badly. My only complaint is that 
her voice cracks when she strains too hard. 

Our advance agent is Senator George Upshaw, twice 
elected to the State Senate of Alabama. He knows all the 
folks on our circuit. In spite of his age and a bad eye, he 
works hard riding ahead and booking us five to six 
months in advance. Occasionally he gets us a spot in a 
summer Bible Conference or Gospel Camp, but the 
demand there is mostly for young bloods with modern 
training, graduates of Wheaton or Bob Jones College or 








the Florida Bible Institute, all of which Billy Graham 
attended. I don’t mind. The back roads need God just as 
much as the highways. 

From force of habit Senator Upshaw asks the churches 
that take us to make a streamer advertising our revival 
and stretch it across main street. They don’t do it any 
more except on the 4th of July, and then the Chamber of 
Commerce does it for them. I have always had a soft 
spot for the Chamber of Commerce; it is they who look 
to see what all needs to be done and how many birds 
they can kill with one stone. Our campaign funds are 
limited to posters we get printed twice a year in Birming- 
ham by a Christian printer who also prints my Life’s 
Story. Senator Upshaw sets up the posters himself in 
restaurants and barber shops. The poster has a picture 
of Mildred and me. 

After each meeting Mildred stands by the door and 
sells my Life’s Story for fifty cents. My Life’s Story, 
which is not what I want to tell you about here, pays for 
itself and the posters. Fifty percent of the collection we 
take up goes to the church, twenty-five percent to Senator 
Upshaw, and twenty-five percent to us. It keeps us going 
in our Pontiac and that’s all I ask the Lord. 

I guess this is all you need to know about me for what 
I want to tell you. When my wife begged me not to 
write this article because I would drag her sister in St. 
Louis into it, I said her sister can take care of herself all 
right and I have never seen the Lord’s work harmed by 
the telling of truth. She said I don’t know all the facts 
anyway; I may misrepresent something to my own shame. 
She may be right there, but I have lived too long to 
imagine that facts matter. I have nothing to say to people 
who lose sleep over facts. Mildred said the people who 
would read my article are smart, sophisticated, and cynical. 
Scme fears you can’t burn out of a woman with a blow- 
torch. I might mention here that Mildred comes from 
a good family in Pippa Passes, Kentucky, and for natural 
sweetness she puts to shame anything I have seen on 
Madison and Michigan Avenues. The proof of it is that 
she does not know it. As for being provincial, I have 
traveled about this country for forty years and I say there 
is no such thing any more. The last of it went when 
television came. There is not a back road or water town 
that has not seen Bennett Cerf and wondered what he 
does in a publishing house. Education has spread so far 
and wide that there is no longer any difference between 
the Ivy League and the Bible League: the main thing is 
that the upper ten percent of both can spell. The Florida 
Bible Institute produces evasive Christians who model 
their prose after King James; Harvard produces senti- 
mental Republicans who model their prose after Fortune. 
So much for Mildred’s objections to my article. 

We were two hours out of St. Louis on the way to 
Cairo, Illinois, when Mildred starts up about Billy 
Graham. She had worried all night about our engage- 
ments in Ohio and West Virginia in August, when Billy 
would be pulling all that country into Philadelphia. For 
us it would be as bad as Florida had been this year. She 
wanted me to call Senator Upshaw and have him cancel 
Ohio and West Virginia. Save them for 1962, when Billy 


would be going to South America, Los Angeles, Germany, 
Chicago, and India. Go Deep South, she said. For now. 

“I won’t have you talking like your sister,” I shouted. 
“You are insulting Billy and you are insulting me. You 
should be thanking God for Billy Graham.” 

Mildred looked furious. 

“Besides, he is great,” I said. “Is that nothing to be 
thankful for? I have heard everybody from Mordecai 
Ham to Torrey Johnson. Billy Graham beats them all.” 

“You are an old man,” Mildred said. It was the only 
bitter thing I have ever heard her say. I pulled the car to 
a stop by the roadside and slapped her old face. 

We sat there by the roadside and after a while she 
started to cry. She said, “All I know about Billy Graham 
is what you yourself told me. All my feelings about him 
are your feelings. You know that.” 

“Didn’t understand me, didn’t understand me,” I said, 
knowing she spoke true. And I had been right in what 
I had told her about Billy, which is what I want to tell 
you, and wrong too—right and wrong at the same time. 
After forty years on the road I know a little about it. 
Right and wrong at the same time, that’s how it is with 
us, and I think that’s how it is with Billy Graham. 

We both cried a little, and prayed together, and drove 
on again. We felt very good then. 

Our Pontiac is a dependable car but sometimes it 
breaks down. We had not driven ten minutes before it 
started to cough, and a minute later the engine died on 
us in sight of a small town. The gas gauge showed empty. 
I guess I had been so eager to get away from that sister 
of hers in St. Louis that I forgot to put gas in. We tried 
to flag a couple of cars, but they would not stop. I did not 
want to walk off and leave Mildred behind, so we figured 
we could push our Pontiac into the town. The road 
dropped ever so slightly into the town, demonstrating the 
truth that God never puts a difficulty in your way without 
providing you with the means to overcome it. 

At first we could not budge the car, it was packed full 
of my Life’s Story, a half year’s supply, but we pushed 
and got her going. All we had to do was walk beside it, 
Mildred on her side and I on mine with my hand on the 
steering wheel. 

The day was cool and sunny and a deep happiness 
came over me as we walked with the rolling Pontiac 
between us. I had had a good life with Mildred and now, 
in our declining years, the Lord saw fit to use us still. 
Our adventures were not all over. The newly turned 
fields smelled good, and walking easily like that we 
passed the town sign. Then there was a billboard adver- 
tising hog dip, and then there was a road sign that said 
“Izaak Walton League” pointing up a small road run- 
ning off into the fields. 

“It’s just that I know Billy Graham is hurting you,” 
Mildred said. 

“How can you say such a thing, Mildred? What does 
it matter to me through whom Jesus saves people, as long 
as He saves them? You know what you are saying? 
These last have wrought but one hour, and Thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. But He answered one of them and 
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said, Friend, I do thee no wrong: didst not thou agree 
with me for a penny? Take that thine is, and go thy way.” 

“Why don’t you do that then?” Mildred said. Our 
Pontiac was rolling a little faster and we had to walk a 
little faster. “Go thy way. Deep South. You agreed for a 
penny and you got it. You did not expect Billy Graham 
would organize that far out, so all at once you’re too 
proud to admit you both can’t work the same field. That’s 
all you’ve been telling me these past four years. Let him 
have the big cities, I'll keep the country. Haven’t you 
been telling me that these past four years?” 

The car began to pull-away from us and we started 
to run, trying to keep up with it. I could not hear what 
she was yelling, I barely held on to the steering wheel 
myself, running as fast as I could down main street past 
a line of farmers in overalls watching us. 

I had to let go then. Somehow Mildred got her door 
open. I saw her hang on to the top of the door and get 
her feet into the car, but she was off balance and hung on 
like that, half in and half out, and the car was veering 
toward the houses on the right. 

I just watched Mildred head into a store front. Then 
I saw her foot reach the steering wheel and then the car 
turned sharply to the left, then to the right again; it zig- 
zagged like an American Legion jalopy on Armistice 
Day. She came to a stop two blocks down, scraped it to 
the curb once she got the hang of steering with her foot, 
crumpled stocking and all. Mildred comes from good 
pioneer stock. She sat down on the sidewalk and held 
her head in her hands. 

All this time I had been sitting in the street and did 
not know it. I looked at the line of farrners in overalls. 
They stood before a grocery store without moving. They 
looked at me and then they looked at Mildred two blocks 
down. Little Egypt, all right. Best country in the world 
for revivals, 

That night I told this adventure to the crowd in Cairo, 
to warm up the folks, except I left out the farmers. “On 
our way here we had an adventure with our car, nearly 
got us killed.” They expected to hear about a near-accident 
and looked mildly interested, but when I told how Mil- 
dred steered the car with her foot they woke up. In my 
own ears this story sounded strange. I caught myself not 
believing this story and my voice sounded unnatural to 
me, as it does when I am telling a lie. 

Mildred did not like this story. She said nothing till 
after the meeting. We had settled in bed in the parsonage 
spare bedroom when she said this time I had told a lie I 


could not stand myself. 
“What are you talking about?” I said. “What lie?” 


She did not answer. 

We had already prayed and turned out the lights, but 
now a darkness came between us which J call hell on 
earth. When this darkness separates a man from his wife 
it is useless to look for its source in a fault of character, in 
my lie or in her rebuke. Only a fool expects to dispel this 
darkness by recognizing it and doing something about it. 

Mildred wanted to pray. 

“Go to sleep,” I said. My heart pounded like a fist 
beating against a door. Had it really been a lie? A white 


lie? A harmless lie? A business lie? 

I cannot tell you that I was unconscious of making up 
this story. The best I can say for myself is that I slipped 
into falsehood imperceptibly. What did really happen? 

When our Pontiac had stalled Mildred did not even 
get out of the car. I got out, gave the car a push and 
climbed back in behind the wheel, and we coasted into 
the town and pulled to a stop before the farmers at the 
grocery store. That was all. 

The farmers offered no help, did not even look at each 
other, but simply stared with expressionless faces, their 
thumbs in their overalls. Mildred and I could have bled 
to death at their feet, they would not have moved. One 
would have said, “Daid?” and another would have said, 
“Reckon.” But when it came time to tell this story, the 
only true part—the farmers—was the only part I left out. 

Now the south of Illinois known as Little Egypt is the 
only section of the United States that is inscrutable. It is 
neither North nor South, neither East nor Midwest. It is 
a hole by the side of the road filled with unmoving water. 
I have seen people in small towns neighboring upon this 
country shudder in horror at the mention of Little Egypt. 
All that is vile, base, selfish, and cruel seems to them to 
emanate from Little Egypt. The night vapors there are 
said to be unhealthful. Revivals are remarkably successful 
there, as they were not in New York until May 15, 1957, 
when Billy Graham took his crusade to Madison Square 


Garden. 
Evangelists who preach in Little Egypt know, or sense 


instinctively, that you can look a farmer straight in the 
eye and tell him he is a sinner, and chances are he will 
break down and weep for his sins, but you cannot tell 
him that he did not move to help an old couple in a 
stalled car. Not because he will get mad at you but 
because he will not understand you. I do not know 
whether or not Billy Graham learned in New York what 
I learned in Little Egypt. I suspect he did; and if so, 
judging by his success I take him to be the unhappiest 
evangelist alive. | 

Not all large cities have always been out of bounds to 
revivalists. The bad manners of the London press exag- 
gerated Billy’s difficulty in the city that since the days of 
Booth and Spurgeon taught us much of what we do in 
revivals. Paris, where Billy’s team forecast no more than 
a hundred conversions on opening night and got six 
hundred, is too intelligent not to give a second thought 
to an activity which is, after all, not easily dismissed, and 
acknowledged in Le Monde “the spiritual dynamism of 
this man, whose formula and phrases may be infantile 
but who touches his listeners.” Los Angeles has never 
been formidable. An evangelist whom I shall not name 
rented an enormous air-conditioned theater, advertised 
plush upholstered seats for all and entertainment by an 
armless marimba player playing Gospel songs with his 
Christian toes, and packed the house. Anything is possible 
in Los Angeles because the hinges of Los Angeles are 
put together all backwards. But New York has always 
been out of bounds to revivalists. I do not wonder that 
Billy did not tackle New York until he had proved him- 
self in the great capitals of the world. 
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New York City is smart, sophisticated, and cynical, by 
which is meant in the trade that New Yorkers cannot be 
expected to understand a Fundamentalist revival unless 
it is a side-street show under a neon that says, “Remember 
Your Mother!” The real difficulty is this: you cannot 
persuade a man to feed a starving family in India if to do 
so he must first kiss his next-door Puerto Rican neighbor 
on Hoyt Street. Neglect to mention the Puerto Rican 
and he will send ten dollars to CARE with happy tears 
in his eyes. In evangelistic terms, you cannot excite piety 
by irritating moral obtuseness. Do that and you will not 
pack Madison Square Garden; you will be crucified. 

Untl Billy Graham came along the revival circuit 
confined itself largely to people whose obtuseness evan- 
gelists could accommodate, where evangelists and audi- 
ence understood each other. To this day revivals are best 
understood where foreign missions are most active, in a 
racist Baptist church that supports twelve missionaries in 
the Congo. New York City needed an evangelist whose 
organization could impress a politician, whose advertising 
campaign could draw admiring glances from Madison 
Avenue —a man who could safely condemn the ends of 
New York by honoring its means, for its means are the 
peculiar obtuseness of New York. 

“Hear the word of the Lord, ye rulers of New York,” 
Billy cried in Madison Square Garden with the personal 
backing of George Champion, president of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, William Randolph Hearst Jr., and 
Henry Luce. Less than an hour earlier Billy’s assistant 
read to the Garden a congratulatory telegram from Cecil 
B. DeMille, touching in its simple faith, good wishes, and 
casual reference to “The Ten Commandments.” New 
York had found its evangelist. 

New York would not have been impressed by Billy 
if Billy had not been impressed by New York. He said, 
“I am in a big business — the big business of saving souls. 
I am selling the most important product in the world — 
salvation. Why shouldn’t it be as much promoted as a 
campaign to sell soap?” Billy became one of them, and 
they sensed it and made decisions for Christ in numbers 
as predictable as the sales volume of a new brand of soap. 

Billy gave all the credit to God. Billy also knew what 
he was about. At one of his early Youth for Christ rallies 
in Asheville, North Carolina, when his song-leader was 
missing and a local substitute was offered, Billy said, “No 
amateurs. This work is too important.” 

The amateur learned fast, however, and stayed on 
with Billy, and was the Cliff Barrows who in Madison 
Square Garden read the touching telegram from Cecil B. 
DeMille, and understood big-time evangelism perfectly 
when he commented, “And so we’re co-laborers together, 
aren't we, for these days?” 

Every good preacher knows that his co-laboring with 
perverters of truth is inescapable. He knows people go 
about in a daze begging to be unwound, simplified, clari- 
fed, freed from the torment of being joyless grownups 
and from striving for self-fulfillment that has no measure 
but a neighbor’s envy and no end but greed, boredom, 
and death. Every good preacher knows also that most 
people can be fooled most of the time, which only means 


that they long for peace whether it comes from God or 
the devil. That is why religion co-labors so well with 
advertising and obscenity, and why Billy is someone for 
Chase Manhattan and Hearst and Luce to look into. Al] 
have in common the insight that men are motivated not 
by truth but by hope. Nobody can live with truth, and 
hope is madness. The choice is not between truth and 
madness, but between holy and unholy madness. 

They complement each other, these co-laborers; they 
spur each other on. The one pulls in the crowds, the 
other seeks to save them. Billy Graham has been sickened 
by this cooperation between holy and unholy madness, 
but not enough to reject it. Not enough to lose an audi- 
ence that might be saved. To expect that would be to 
expect spiritual genius. It would mean to know that your 
strongest disciple will deny you thrice before fe weeps. 

When Billy came to New York he said, “One of the 
things that has sickened me has been the concentration of 
publicity around my name.” 

Billy paid $2,500,000 to be sickened. Two years of 
planning, 650 billboards, 40,000 phone-dial cards, 40,000 
bumper stickers, 40,000 windshield stickers, 35,000 win- 
dow placards, 2 daily discussions on radio and television, 
112 co-laboring churches, 10,000 prayer groups under the 
supervision of Mrs. Norman Vincent Peale. 

“As quickly as possible this gaze on me and our team 
must be shifted to the Person of Christ.” 

Too late. Cecil B. DeMille beat Jesus to the draw. 

No wonder the night before the crusade Billy read 
Ezekiel: “Woe to the bloody city.” 

Like all true evangelists —I am not concerned with 
Gospel pitchmen, charlatans, wonder workers, manufac- 
turers of blest handkerchiefs, all who through sincere stu- 
pidity or coarseness or superstition or downright hypocrisy 
present easy targets to the cynical — Billy seeks the love 
of God in a divine relationship that makes the most 
fickle, enervating human love affair seem steady and 
relaxing by comparison. He seeks God by selling Jesus 
to people who buy Jesus for the one thing He is not, a 
soporific — for love, peace, and joy, instead of for unceas- 
ing inward war and anguish. So the thing has to be pack- 
aged right, and masters of packaging like Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale have done much to clear the way for 
modern big-time revivalism. 

Billy shares the adman’s dilemma: he has to deceive 
people for their own good. Let no one doubt the good. 
Men have bought Jesus in a revival, taken the package 
home and found in it a holy madness. Most buyers, how- 
ever, find in the package an autographed picture of a 
glamor giri dressed as the wife of Moses in “The Ten 
Commandments,” just what they wanted. Billy has no 
illusions about these. He has to come back and try again. 
He has to test again and again the power of God against 
the power of Satan. Maybe one out of a thousand con- 
verts — inquirers, Billy calls them, to avoid giving offense 
to every evasion from Baptism to Unitarianism — will 
truly find Jesus, and one saved soul is worth all the 
expense, the vulgarity, the chicanery, the speciousness, the 
exhaustion of a blockbusting crusade. For this reason the 
number of conversions is supremely important to the true 
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evangelist, the lost seeker of God. 

At the end of the sermon, when the lights in the 
hall go down and soft organ music is slipped into the 
background, the evangelist himself stands on a fearful 
threshold as he commences the repetitive call for surrender 
to Jesus. I have never yet heard an evangelist of the first 
rank who at this moment banked his fire to monotonous 
smouldering merely because common sense and the form 
of a revival require banking. For it is at this moment — 
“I’m going to ask every one of you to get up out of your 
seat, over here, in the balcony, everywhere, and come 
quietly and reverently. I don’t want a person to leave the 
Garden, not one person. I want you to get up out of your 
seats and come quietly, and stand in front for a moment 
with bowed heads. I’m going to ask you to come from all 
over. You get up out of your seat in the balconies and 
go down the escalator and come. And I’m going to ask 
you to come from all over this building. I’m going to ask 
you to come from all over the building, stand quietly here 
and say tonight, ‘I give myself to Christ’”—it is at this 
moment of faithless coaxing that the evangelist seeks 
God’s approval by paying off the devil. The cost of part- 
nership between holy and unholy madness is the identi- 
fication of faith with success. 

The devil must be paid. Billy must have evidence that 
God is using him. He longs too much for God’s love to 
do without this evidence. However fruitful this moment 
may be to a convert, to the evangelist it is the moment 
when he loses faith, denies Christ, and clutches the devil’s 
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evidence that God is indeed using him. The moment of 
success is the moment of failure. This is what is written 
on the curtain of the Holy, and beyond the curtain is 
neither stir nor wind. 

If at this moment you see Billy’s eyes fixed in fascina- 
tion on the aisles, do not dismiss him as a mere hypno- 
tist. He is peering in a mirror for a miracle to take place 
in his own soul. The miracle will not take place; it can- 
not. The Lord has already turned away from Billy, whose 
soul cannot rest until it rests in the Lord, and Billy is not 
to find rest tonight. He may find a night’s respite. As the 
converts start coming down the aisles, as Billy’s alert 
team snaps into action, Billy is tugging at the Lord’s 
sleeve. “Look, Lord.” He may be forgiven this mad hope; 
his achievement is as impressive as Ariel’s. “Was’t well 
done?” Ariel asks, happy, begging, and afraid. Even Calli- 
ban, half fish, half man, awakened and crying to dream 
again, comes flapping down the aisle. Billy can turn the 
meeting over to an assistant and, exhausted, quit the 
stage. Tonight he will sleep. 

We talked far into the night, Mildred and I, after our 
revival in Cairo, Illinois. We have a couple of turning 
points in our lives every week or so, and this was one of 
them. Mildred no longer insisted that I call Senator 
Upshaw and have him cancel our August itinerary in 
f tio and West Virginia. As God gave me strength, I 

ould urge folks in Ohio and West Virginia to sign up 
_ the bus trips to Billy’s crusade in Philadelphia, and 
let no Freedom Riders stop the traffic. @ 
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leller from another land /an elegy 


Mother, today I spent at Pompeii, 

where volcanic death is the stuff of the building stones. 
I drank the dust again at a suburban bar 

and touched wry comments scrawled on walls 

about the barmaids’ talents, 

critical windfalls knocked from the tree of pleasure. 


Well, all of us live in Pompeii. 


Leaving, I paused by a human form, 

the ashy etching of a pregnant slave-girl; 

such a particle as might be tracked 

in an atom-smasher — a white shadow 

curving on black paper. There 

is her history. As she fell, and died, 

so she was found, face down, 

bent in a shallow arc to guard her womb. 

A slender memory spanning a frozen spring. 

The most intent madonna. The most faithful child. 
And there, surprisingly, you were, your disenchanted love, 
wiser than serpents, gentler than lambs, 

through Napoli traffic and children’s supper quarrels 
and bed-time stories, through all that mist of motion 
that since birth has whirled me from you. 


And there I faced the glad news of your death. 


O yes, there’d been the interrogative rage; 

sighs heavy as tombs upon your inch of Kansas earth; 
tears salting that moonlike plain where Grandfather 
broke a sod untorn ten thousand years; 

the general sickness at the sight of Death, 

naked in the scarcity of mounds, 

munching our foul and fair to a bland pasta. 

Yes, there’d been all that, 

but somehow, too — though then suppressed — 

I felt enlarged, empowered, completed, freed. 

Not only that a wind-tormented husk had finally, 
mercifully fallen, but also in the way we say 

after anything prolonged —a party or a prayer — 
“Well, that’s over.” And also, just because you’d gone... 


The world’s a bushel to its truest lights, 
who for the light alone consume their form in time. 


Well, what would Peter have come to had Christ lived? 
What are we all, poor average men, 


but moss on the rotting log of greatness 

that fell one unmarked day with an unheard sound. 
Pity then’s for us who know no height, 

not you. But if you've no need for pity 

what lien have I on death for your great going? 


Here in Napoli the deaths are gorgeous. 
Huge horses black with plumes 

draw ponderous high-wheeled carriages 

of black and gilt and glass all round, 

most carefully contrived to set in the eye 

a massive baroque cofhn. And so the nonno’s dead, 
hated, loved, who remembers now, 

but in his going makes opportunity 

for a bella figura by his family. 

And there beyond the hearse that ancient cynic sea 
smiles in a Beatrician mood, or founces 
sullen as . whore on her velveteen couch, 

no matter, ‘| she hides beneath are fish, 

the living sepulchres of flesh, and bones 

that settle slowly into stone. 

And beyond that sea, the glowing globe 
itself — fixed in its ring of light — 

worked with undreamed delicacy and power 
takes our breath ambiguously, 

we guests at a Borgian banquet 

who know and do not know 

it is a grave, that subtle, that dangerous stone 
on the little finger of the Lord. 


The sea today is like a mirror that would as soon 
give back Tiberius and his Caprian capers 

as let us walk across its frailest glass 

to Galilee. 


And now I see 
this paltry ego expanded in your death 
like some dumb plant whose neighbor is knocked down. 


This is the gall of Cain, the self-destroyer, 

of the greedy and fearful, the sterile and the blind 
whose being damns the earth, curses man. 
Lapped in a chosen people or patched to a faith, 

a Kultur-altar built of used parts, 

they lie in the sun as at a beauty salon 

to plate their bodies, bronze their inner pallor; 
they decorate interiors; covet a hat; 
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their servant’s ceiling is their only walk, 

their master’s flooring their only gate; 

the sick intrigue them, and appall; 

they lie in barrack bunks or crouch in a basement 
spinning the gossamer of violence and terror; 
and all are pitiable, desperate, dire 


with emptiness. 
Unpitiful, you taught 


how faintly fragile is the abstract gesture. 

What is the Method without the Burning Cup? 
Each day we saw you take the Drink 

with a suffused and luminous content 

and sit to your meal as you were Mithradates 
and Mithradates were a child. 


Out here where we live on Via Posillipo 

just off Piazza Di Giacomo there is a kind of horror, 

a monument built by Mussolini topped by 

a dome as bald as was his head. It looks 

like a bomb shelter or a sewage disposal plant — 

all grey and concrete. There the fascist dead are honored, 
and the monument bespeaks their deeds, demeans them 
by their master’s agued aim. In America 

under a pigeon whitewash sits the General on his horse, 
(Beauregard? McCellan?) the raised sword the old cliché 
of just exactly its own nobility; 

the kind that wears pearl-handled pistols, 

and quite predictably wants “gentlemen” for his aides, 
the kind of pretty coelacanths 

who'll always think that war’s a football game — 

go, go, go, team, drive, drive, drive. 


The bald dome of Death, the skull of conquest, 
the assertive humorless crypt to the eternal Death 
in every creed and country. The great cloud 
crowns the stratosphere to hide man’s vacuum. 

O mother, you were never in that shade. 


It wouldn’t shock me were you to rise, 

to shed the constant ruins of this sea 

on a shell as thin and out of time as light, 

face our boulder in your old Penney’s Dollar Day dress, 
your bad eye slewed off to one side, and damn 

2,000 Popes and Casars with a smile. 


Anyhow, it’s a comfort 
to think there’s a Death you never died. 


You left amid the eternal hortations of Cato. 

We still hear him, still in the imperative node 

by reiteration thinking to make us thinx he’s sure, 
still with the hope of making his house feel full. 
Cartago delanda est. 

Of all dreams the unlikeliest. 


In his black day of glory the air is full of ghosts, 
the son of Cato fades into a fop, his son’s a sadist 
or hooks to the main line, looking for kicks. 
What was void in Cato becomes visible 

in the mirror where Carthage no longer masks the Face, 
where the noble Roman looks at salted ground, 
then gazes round the world where not one spear 
glisters against the teeth of Rome, and thinks, 
“For the first time I am afraid. 

What’s once done may be done again.” 

By whom? 


Only the ghosts abrade. 
And that’s enough. 


For him, the slow centuries begin their rain of salt. 


In Pompeii ashes endlessly fall. But ashes are not salt. 
Only this man-made Death, this walking-talking skull, 
airless echoing sepulchre in the heart of hearts, 

only this Death within its radiant wheel poisons the earth, 
perpetuates itself in maimed shoots, bent saplings, 

leaves no white theme echoing its fiery chamber 

that, existing and forever empty, must be fed. 


Mirrored infinitely, what breaks the chain 

but a quiet drowning without clutching down all those 
around, 

a calm acceptance of suffering through sons? 

Only ashes from an open hand, 

giver of gifts unhampered by a knot, 

educated in farewells and wise in passages, 

soften the salty crust where new trees 

struggle to spring up sound and individual. 


So I face my fate of growth within your death. 
In sons your ashes must be proved. 

By shells of sea-drowned ears, through the Gates, 
across the treeless, fenceless, bottomless blue plain 
I send to you our love, the only praise; 


from Bessie the crippled whore from Arkansas 

who called you mother, benedetto te; 

blessings on you from Carbon, the alcoholic heir 

who swore with every breath, and called you mother; 

my mother, blessings from the baffled boy 

of the pinochle player, the widowed one-handed 
paperhanger, 

from this mountain-shadowed caravanserai, 

its victoryless citizens, 

bless you, 

benedetto, 

bless, 


blest be you, mother, and the earth which you make. 


Rosert BELOoF 
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(Henry Wolf 1s the Art Director of SHOW, Magazine 
of the Performing Arts. He was formerly art director of 
Harper’s Bazaar and Esquire. The following 1s a tauto- 
logical transcription of his address, “The Designer's 
Responsibility to the Public and to Himself,” given to 
the first annual “Eyes West” conference of artists and 
designers.—EDITOR ) 


About a month ago, I watched a local New York 
tele s1on show and, I think it was John Chancellor who 
rev.cwed the other new show business magazine, not the 
one I just did, and he looked through it very carefully, 
page by page, and held it up to the camera and discussed 
it and after about fifteen minutes of this he said, “It’s all 
very nice, but who needs it?” 

I think this is a problem we face in magazines. There 
are so many and they are so overlapping in their scope. 
Like I’m doing entertainment now but Life has done 
entertainment for years, Look has done it, other maga- 
zines have always done it because it’s a good subject. 
Famous faces are always good subject matter. Unlike 
Louis Kahn, whom I envied when he spoke, I’m in a 
very funny position because people do need houses. | 
mean we do have to have this place to have a meeting in. 
He doesn’t have to ask, “Who needs it?” But about the 
magazine you do have to ask and I think you can begin 
to argue why we have to have that many. 

But I don’t want to have to answer the question here. 
I felt very useless at times because I am doing something 
that that is probably expendable and which would not be 
very badly missed at any time. When I came back from 
the Army, my father who is an old European, asked, 
“What do you want to do?” I said, “I like to draw or 
design,” and he said, “But that’s not a job—I mean, 
what are you going to do for a living?” 

And maybe in this case, too, the question was better 
than the answer which I am trying to give him. I think 
we don’t really elect to be designers, It’s not like in Italy 
when your father is a shoemaker and you become a shoe- 
maker and you don’t even think about becoming a 
doctor. I think that’s changing quickly now, but it used 
to be this way. But I think the designer does not elect 
to be a designer. It takes a certain kind of personality. 
I think you are more or less irritated into it. I think 
things bother you because they’re ugly. At least that’s 
how I started. I think it’s that feeling that you could do 
better. I became a photographer in working on the mag- 
azine because photographers always told me, “Well, it’s 
this kind of light, and that kind of light, and I couldn’t 
do it, it had to be a blue transparency.” I said, “But I’ve 
seen transparencies taken by this kind of light that were 
not blue and thin and washed out.” I bought a camera 
and took some pictures, and they weren’t, and I showed 
them to the photographers. They hated me. 

I think the esthetic personality is a burden. And I 
don’t think you choose to have it like you don’t choose 
your parents. You either have it or you don’t. And the 
burden consists of this: most things are not satisfactory 
to the zsthetic eye and you're constantly in trouble in 
looking at those things because you can’t fix them all and 





it’s a hopeless race to try to remedy it. This is not limited 
to the magazine designer or to the advertising designer 
but to anyone afflicted with this kind of an eye. 

I met a girl once and she came and she carried a 
plastic handbag where you saw her lipstick and every- 
thing through it. And she was a very nice girl but in a 
way I couldn’t see her after because of the handbag. And 
I think it’s a terrible thing to be bothered by and I hate 
myself when I do it because maybe she was the nicest’ 
person I ever met, but because of this eye she was sort of 
finished. In a more serious sense, I think this zsthetic 
sense, it’s in a way a substitute for love. 

I think people who cannot feel too much are usually 
inhabited by this kind of demon. I may be stepping out 
into dangerous territory there. But I believe it and I 
think Kierkegaard has borne me out in a kind of a 
reverse chronology. I think people who cannot feel too 
much are obsessed with beauty. 

Mort Sahl once said, “If there were enough watches, 
and enough sportscars, and enough cufflinks shaped like 
hands, and I could appreciate them a little more, maybe 
I wouldn’t need people at all.” And I think people who 
have this feeling for beauty, or this esthetic burden, feel 
much more at home with things. 

I really enjoyed Kahn’s talk because you always like 
to find yourself in someone else’s statements. I don’t 
know who it was, someone once said,...“There’s really 
only three great thrills”... I won’t describe the first two, 
but the third one is to find yourself in a book or in a 
novel, a person just like yourself, who comes out all right. 

And in a way I felt that. The only thing I, my phil- 
osophy is silly to say, but the only thought about design 
that constantly holds water for me and that’s proven itself 
in looking back over what I’ve done. (I mean this confer- 
ence was very good for me because it’s the first time I got 
my samples together because I had to make the slides, so 
I looked at what I had done.) I think the only thing 
that’s held up this way is best exemplified in a short story 
of J. D. Salinger’s called “Seymour: An Introduction” in 
which Seymour Glass, age ten, is playing with his brother 
marbles in the street on the West Side of New York. And 
he says, “It was one of those evenings where the light of 
the sun and...,” I don’t want to quote because I can’t 
repeat Salinger, where the light was just right, where 
everything was just right, and you knew somehow it was 
an important moment even though they were just play- 
ing marbles and the little brother was for some reason 
trying very hard to win and he was aiming at the marble 
and Seymour who was the genius said, “Don’t aim, don’t 
try, just roll it out, because if you try and you hit the 
other two you’ve hit two marbles and what does that 
mean? But if you don’t try and you just roll it out and 
then you hit them, that’s something!” I think that’s true 
of design. Don’t try. 

A friend of mine in New York, Milton Glaser, I 
think is an excellent designer. We spoke on such a panel 
once and I was, I don’t know, I was being very pompous 
that evening and he really let me have it. He came after 
me and he said: “The way I solve a problem: I swallow 
all the facts and then go to sleep. I swallow them; I 
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drink them like Pepsi-Cola, and the next morning I sweat 
Pepsi-Cola.” And I think maybe it’s a good thing, you 
don’t think too much. That is the way the solution 
becomes almost an automatic function like when you 
drive a car, you don’t think: clutch, gas, clutch, second, 
first; you just do it and the car moves. And I think until 
you get to that stage, there’s no hope for a good solution. 
I’m convinced of it. You have to let the thing seep in 
and it comes out through your right arm without looking 
through all the old issues of the Art Director’s Annual 
and combining four things that other people have done. 
You just decide on something and there I think comes 
the realization that there are a thousand good solutions 
to each problem and to be happy with the one you 
choose to do and not have to settle for the ultimate one, 
because there is no ultimate solution to anything. 

But the thing to look for is to look for what Salinger’s 
Seymour looked for ...is not to have to try. If you know 
the outcome of Seymour... he committed suicide when 
he was 21 or 19 or something, so maybe you get to know 
too much that way. 

I was supposed to talk about responsibility. Respon- 
sibility to yourself as a designer. I think it was brought 
up here before too; the chief responsibility is to find a 
platform on which to function because without that 
(since designing is an art for other people to see), it’s 
meaningless. You can’t design in a garret. So you have 
to look for the optimum place to work in. 

When you get this... sometimes this place becomes... 
you conquer a place...you become important — not 
irreplaceable ... nobody is irreplaceable, but you become 
a kind of part of it. My idea is when you become a part 
of this place, is to leave it because I think very few 
people are strong enough to resist security and | think 
security is the enemy of coming up with new solutions 
to design problems as well as any other creativity. I 
think when you start making money, and know that 
you'll make it all the time and you feel part of the place, 
and that they have in a way married you, or you married 
your desk there, then it’s just pack up and leave which is 
what I’ve done at least three times. I think you become 
so involved in the payments on the house in Westchester 
or whatever suburbia you have, that the job becomes a 
kind of supporter of your other problems and I don’t 
think that’s possible in being a good designer. The job 
has to come first. That is the designing, whether it’s a 
job, or whether you’re doing it as greeting cards for your 
friends ...at the time of doing it, has to be foremost. So 
I think you have to find a place and then to leave it; 
which is a paradox — but I think that’s as close as I can 
come to it. You have to be mobile. 

Another problem is with your own development. I 
think everyone steals, that’s putting it bluntly but some 
people say you're “influenced” or you're “derivative.” 
I think you swipe. And that’s all right because in design- 
ing, anyway, you take only existing shapes and existing 
colors. No one has invented a new color in years, so you 
work with what’s there. So in a sense you're of necessity 
swiping even if you just use a typeface because you don’t 
design the typeface. I mean it’s a type you’re taking from 


Gian-Battista Bodoni type designs made in 1756 or some. 
thing, and you swipe. 

But that’s not bad because you swipe from many 
sources and the combination of the sources evolves a style 
for yourself. Paul Rand swiped from Paul Klee and | 
swipe from Paul Rand and yet Rand doesn’t look like 
Klee and I hope, sometimes, I don’t look like Rand, 
because I also swipe from others. It’s combined. But the 
thing to worry about is when you arrive at something 
good. I had this discussion with Richard Avedon. He’s 
a good friend and a great photographer, I think, and he 
has crystallized his thinking so he does one thing ...and 
he says the greatest problem is, there’s no patent. I mean 
you arrive at a style after ten years of trying, you do great 
innovations and then everybody else does them, and then 
when you do them, you look like part of the crowd. It’s 
very hard to stay ahead of yourself, that is once you have 
arrived, and the more personal the result of your search 
for your own language is, the more easily recognizable, 
the more easily swiped in turn, and the more you become 
part of your own imitators and after a while you drown 
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‘na sea of your own schmaltz. If you were a snake you 
could shed your skin. I think the people who stick 
around are people who shed their skin as many times as 
possible during a career and that’s why you have to leave 
the place you’re comfortable in. It’s one way of chafing 
the skin off yourself because the new place poses new 
problems. A new assignment is a new challenge in which 
maybe at least part of the same solutions can’t be applied 
because maybe the subject matter is so different. 


When I did the Esguire’s gift pages for the sixth year 
in a row—that was the time I decided to leave. I couldn’t 
stand the matched ink, I mean fountain pen and pencil 
gift set for the sixth Christmas in a row. It’s impossible! 
I just couldn’t think of a new idea. I left Harper’s Bazaar 
because I just couldn’t think of a very new and interest- 
ing way to do fashions. I mean we did everything —I 
had them flying through the air; upside down; under 
water; we used Audrey Hepburn for a model; we wrote 
her a script by Truman Capote to do a Paris collection; 
we did everything possible. 1 would have just come back 











to taking straight pictures because everything was so 
repetitious. And then you become pure, and when you 
become pure you become boring. 


So, you have to find a place where you can do your 
best. You have to leave the place when you're doing it, 
just as you're doing it, and that’s the time you do your 
best work, after you quit, in that six weeks where you 
know you’re going to leave because then you don’t try. 
That’s the great time. The more often you can do it... 
I really know this...even among the slides you'll see it 
too... you have a greater percentage of hits during those 
two months when you say “well, I’m leaving,” and the 
day you actually empty your desk, because then, who 
cares, let’s do something great! 


You have to run from your own answers and change 
your style. I don’t know what style means — your obses- 
sions, your irritations... what irritates you should change 
...As you become better, you don’t become a better 
designer, I think, you become a more Prussian type of 
censor... you become harder on yourself...the things 
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you used to pass, you don’t pass anymore. You become a 
more efficient censor. Things don’t pass you by as easily 
—it’s like the what-you-call-it with the pole jumping 
where they raise it a half-inch at a time. You raise your 
own barrier. If you do twenty sketches and maybe five 
years ago four of them would have been passable and 
maybe now none of them are passable. So that’s one way 
of progress. But more important than your own hardship 
on yourself, this kind of zsthetic masochism that you 
practice, is that the question you ask becomes different, 
that is that you pose yourself the problem in another way: 
The question is the important thing. Because to solve a 
problem, in school they used to say, “You ask yourself 
four questions: What? How, Where? and Who?”. But 
that’s not the question I mean. That you can’t change. 
If you grow, and as you grow, I think the question 
changes, if not in tenor, in form: You ask it differently. 
That’s for the responsibility to yourself, so you can look 
yourself in the mirror, which sometimes is very, very hard. 

The responsibility to the public is another story. E. B. 
White wrote in the book, The View from the Fortieth 
Floor, on why he was an editor. He says it’s the great 
thrill of having a megaphone handed to you to which 
a million people or five thousand or a half-a-million 
people listen. It’s a great power and it’s a great thrill to 
be in possession of this thing. You sit in a room, twelve- 
foot square, and you have this thing in your hand, that 
ycu know will go out. I used to travel in Europe, and I’d 
see a cover I had done at a newsstand in a small railroad 
station in Switzerland. If there is something, that’s some- 
thing —I don’t know what, but it’s nice. At least to 
people addicted to this sort of thing it’s a thrill. You see 
something you did reproduced and people go there and 
they put down their money and they buy it and you can 
watch it. You can influence their taste and I think there 
is the real responsibility. It’s not that they buy it because 
maybe they would buy dad things more. That’s where 
the schism comes in—to cater to existing taste is com- 
mercially more successful than to try to raise the barrier. 
For yourself, that’s your own problem. You think you 
haven’t done anything good so you should tomorrow go 
in and try to do something: that’s your own war! But 
with the public it’s different because then you jeopardize 
the possibilities of commercial success of the product 
(which is unfortunately why magazines are in business). 
If you go too far, you kill the megaphone itself —I mean 
they take it away from you. Either they fire you or the 
thing dies. So there are two possibilities which kill the 
platform which you need for yourself. If you don’t go 
far at all, that is if you just ride what’s acceptable to them, 
then you’re not doing anything for the public. So to find 
that path between doing nothing and being a success, 
and doing something which could also be a success — 
but not too far because people just won’t buy it (and 
magazines are a mass medium); so you have to find who 
you're talking to and to find just how much is acceptable, 
and if you’re a good designer you stay on this line. You 
go as far as possible without killing the megaphone. That 
is educating people: whether that’s a thing of merit I 
don’t know. We feel obsessed with this, I don’t know why. 


Maybe the people would be better off without it. | 
gave a speech once. I was in Los Angeles and I went to 
New York to give a speech at N.Y.U., and I had just 
come in and I had no...even much less prepared than 
today...and all I talked about was the Boeing 707, | 
said there’s a thing that costs, I don’t know, five or six 
million dollars and it works beautifully. On the outside 
it looks great because they have to design it in a certain 
form which makes it fly and that’s a beautiful form 
because logical form is always beautiful. But, on the 
inside they have this interior decoration with blue panel 
lights with stars in them and little x’s on the walls that 
look like double swizzle sticks on plastic, and green with 
gold fleck cloth seats and brown carpets and red plastic 
dividers between the seats, and there’s a thing where a 
hundred and seventy people are confined and they have 
nothing to look at because below there are clouds and 
above there is nothing so, they look at the plane — if they 
don’t read or sleep — but that would be a good time for 
exposing them to something beautiful and wouldn’t cost 
another penny. It would cost less because if you left off 
the swizzle-stick design on the plastic wallpaper it would 
be cheaper. But a woman got up and she made me 
wonder if I was some kind of a nut crusader or some- 
thing because she said, “I’m a housewife, I live in Ridge- 
wood, Queens, and I like the 707 because I took one trip 
once to Miami and I think it’s gorgeous and if they did 
it your way, I wouldn’t like it because my kitchen looks 
just like that and I feel at home.” So who is right? 
I don’t know. 

Maybe the majority of women feel at home in the 707. 
To them it’s gorgeous; they carry their transparent plastic 
handbags to Miami and they love it. So who am [ to sit 
at a desk and take all this paradise away from them? 
It’s bothered me and since then I haven’t made speeches 
like: They should! Olivetti does it in Italy and why 
don’t we do it here? 

I would like to think of another responsibility, not to 
the public as a general raiser of the taste, but somehow 
as a kind of advance echelon of graphic art — (that 
sounds big, too). But it’s true that when things are done 
in magazines it becomes all right to do them in advertis- 
ing. That’s a fact. When we do something in a magazine 
—I did liquor pages for Esquire, and they were very 
simple, describing the ingredients of the drink, with a 
photographer named Ben Somoroff. He’d never done 
any liquor, we decided to do this one day, simple drink 
pages, liquor —“Esquire Drink of the Month” or some 
silly title. But the pictures were great. The next year, 
Somoroff who had never done any liquor advertising, did 
$175,000 worth of Ektachromes of glasses with liquor in 
them, because the magazine made it all right. There 
were pictures of the size of the glass and in a relationship 
that had never been done—they were backlit, they weren't 
retouched, they had no highlights, they had none of this 
rubber cement sweat on the glass, you know, you blow 
on with a straw, and glycerine and all these tricks, and 
suddenly he was the liquor photographer in New York. 
Never done a liquor picture, never concerned, doesn't 
drink, has an ulcer. That way you do a job too. You 
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make it possible. The magazine is like Good House- 
keeping’s Seal of Approval. If you do it, then the adver- 
tising agencies say, well, maybe it’s all right, they did it 
there, 1 mean, maybe we should try something like that, 
to keep up with editorial. And they do it. And a lot of 
ads have been very editorial in concept, even just the 
type that Oglevy sets his captions in. That’s an editorial 
picture caption. I mean that’s where all these square 
pictures with five lines of type underneath come from. 
Editorial swipe adapted to advertising. A picture with a 
caption: a new, supposedly great new form of advertis- 
ing, showing a shirt, and it says, “Great shirt, washes 
well, costs $10.00, Arrow.” Simple, unpretentious, a whole 
new school, Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, who were men- 
tioned here, they’ve all embraced a lot of the editorial 
concept and it’s good but the responsibility is with 
editorial layout. 

Before I go to the slides I just want to tell one more 
story which has nothing to do with anything. Eastman 
Kodak called me and said we have this merchandising 
public relations manager, or something, and they said we 
have a suite at the Biltmore Hotel, would I mind coming 
down and giving them ideas, they want to pick my brain 
(I love that expression), to do a film on which they'll 
spend, I don’t know, a quarter of a million dollars, to 
encourage the use of their Ektachrome film, and they got 
six other designers, and three art directors and the whole 
thing and we sat around and they asked what do you 
suggest we should do for this film to show the people in 
the trade why to use Ektachrome in America? So some 
people gave their opinion, what they thought, and then it 
came to me and I said, “Well, there’s one thing I want to 
ask you before I say anything, I mean, why do you want 
to make such a film? Everybody uses Ektachrome that’s 
possibly going to use it professionally. There is no other 
fllm. I mean, what other film do people use?” Well, they 
had found Anscochrome had 4 of 1% of the market. 
And I said, “Well, for that you’re going to make a film?” 
They said, “Well, anyway we want to make a film.” 


So I told them I'd first say what I think the film 
should be like and then what I think they are going to 
end up with. I wasn’t sure of the subject, but possibly it 
could be a glimpse of an important moment in a child’s 
life. A simple scene. And not directly involving the 
product. And after a few other examples I'd like to have 
seen, I described the film as I knew it would come out. 

There would be a sunrise. And Fall in Vermont. And 
a girl going out on her first date in a jalopy painted red. 
And some scene glorifying the “miracle” of capturing a 
vacation scene on film, in color. Or, worse, a photog- 
rapher shooting a great household product so more 
housewives could be convinced to buy it. And so on. 

When I finished, nobody said a word at first. I asked 
if I'd hurt their feeling or something and someone said: 
“No, it’s just funny, two or three of these we had actually 
planned on already.” 

I walked home and called someone I know likes me 
and we talked for a long time. Design was never men- 
tioned at all. @ 








Complaint against the city's parks 


A few benches fit all despairs, 
The mottled grass — passions 
Night could not solve. 

Time, like a fresh kid, 

Eats at an office girl 

With vulgar gestures of heaven 
While drifters 

Study 

The soft touch 

Of her eyes 

To lighten her load. 

An anonymous statue receives 
A sailor drunk with pigeons. 
There’s no horizon. 

Even the flowers 

Are couched 

In journalese. 


But still, like the office girl 

Who burned as bright 

And lolled in dust as long 

As any flower, and was stung 

By the same great bee, 

I too am touched — 

As when I hear of an orphanage 

Or game preserve 

Or, on a beach, see a gull swoop 

And come up with a silvery thing 
in its beak, 


Both flapping. 


Let’s drop the pretense 
Of green ecstasies, bronze unicorns 








And give up 
Altogether 
This series of exits 
From Eden. 
SAUL TOUSTER 
NOTICE 


Those ugly rumors about Contact beginning to pay its 
contributors in coin-of-the-realm, MONEY, are absolutely 
true. We welcome submissions of all kinds but please be 
sure they are accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 
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Where are the cossacks, 

the horse raiders with sabres 

sharp enough to cut God’s beard 

who would have whipped my father 

all the way from Kiev to the Czar’s war, 


had he not chopped off his right, third finger 


at the knuckle in one stroke? 


Better to be maimed than a murderer, 
he had whispered to the Rabbi 

who had been stunned to unbelief 

by the cleaver still bleeding furiously. 
What has death to do with a Jew? 


I would ask him that now 

seeing his dead face 

return in this repose to a clear happiness 

I had not seen in it for years, 

eyes lidded in a contemplation 

of absolutes his life had moved too swiftly 
from, as wind will sometimes chase 
smoke from its fire to be dispersed 


in the light air. 


Here lies that man, expensively, 

in one of his ten Sabbath suits, 

his right hand holding down 

his talked-out heart 

as in some final oath, 

the four remaining fingers 

so fleshed with the gold moments 

of the gold country he espoused 

the third is not missed, seems merely 


to be bent at the healed knuckle 
and pointing inward at the heart 
long since delivered from its cossack terror. 


I would ask him now, 

was it a Gentile angel 

who tumbled him up in black nets 

like the short-of-breath fish he had become? 


I would ask him. 


But he would laugh and lift both chins 
saying: Forget this foolishness. 

Go make a dollar. What are you boring for 
into my ribs with your questions? 

Who remembers Russia after all these years? 
Cossacks were cossacks, a cholera take them. 


Yes. I would ask him 

but he is dead, 

and in those last years 

memory turned fat choking his understanding. 
The finger he would rather lose 

than curl around the barrel of a gun 
is absent now, missed by no one. 

But I, I might still ask him: 

Where are the cossacks, 

do they never ride? 

Without the devils we give fingers for 
can the Messiah come? 


But he lies patriarchally composed, 
well fed in death 

as if to say: What cossacks? 

Go make a dollar. Be something. 


OswaLp Le WINTER 
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TWO WRITERS ON TWO ARTISTS 








KAY BOYLE/THE ROOM, THE SIEGE, 


THE ESCAPE, OF A VERSATILE MAN 


One of the great imaginative chroniclers of modern 
cultural history was a twentieth century Viennese actor 
named Egon Friedell. Friedell’s intuitions and deduc- 
tions were always lively, frequently startling, and con- 
sistently more informative than the facts and figures with 
which he at times took liberties. Writing of the cultural 
eccentricities of our century, Friedell remarked that we 
are so completely dominated by the savant (who, by 
nature and training, is confined to a single subject) that 
we cannot accept with ease the fact tha a man may 
know and do well more than one thing. This was not 
true in the past, as Friedell points out, for in any period 
of great artistic activity the most gifted men were usually 
distinguished by high versatility. He offers the example 
of ancient Greece, where the specialist was looked on as a 
dull and artistically abbreviated man, and where, if a 
man were to enjoy prominence, he must distinguish him- 
self in practically every department: as musician, orator, 
scientist, craftsman, poet, and even boxer. “It is only in 
degenerate cultures,” writes Friedell, “that the specialist 
appears.” 

I am partial to this view. I see the artist as an energetic 
and many-faceted man, primarily concerned with making 
order out of the impossible disorder of society and his- 
tory. I believe with Friedell that the more ways an artist 





The Death That Came for Albert Camus 


seizes on to establish order in the inner and outer chaos 
of life, the greater becomes his potentiality. The artistic 
penetration and disciplining of chaos is a single gesture, 
and one to be undertaken only by the very brave. If a 
man is fearless enough to attempt this gesture through 
the adventure of oils, as well as through the moulding of 
plaster or the engraving of wood, giving exuberance a 
shape on copper plates, or on lucite or plaster blocks, in 
the written word or the photographic lens, then one 
stops short and asks his name. In this instance, the ver- 
satile man who works intensely and forcefully in a vari- 
ety of media is the painter-poet-printmaker-photographer 
Arthur Deshaies. 

Deshaies describes himself as “a self-taught print- 
maker,” for he began at the age of ten to draw with 
dry-point on alusniium. These impressions were then 
printed by means of the wringer on his mother’s washing- 
machine. That was in 1930. Twenty-five years later, he 
realized that the practical limitations imposed by the 
size of the block print constricted those engravers whose 
vision demanded the freedom of enlargement. He there- 
fore began working with lucite (clear plastic) blocks, and 
plaster blocks, which would enable him, without the 
hazard of the block splitting or breaking, to make mural- 
sized prints. But freedom meant as well the freeing of 
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engraving from the rigid precision imposed by the use of 
burin and knife. “Presently, as in the past,” Deshaies has 
written, “I am working with rotos, drills, and other 
power tools, in an exploration to find a greater sense of 
freedom in every aspect of the print.” 

“The Room, The Siege, The Escape” which I have 
used as title, refer to divisions in time and energy and 
self-knowledge employed by Deshaies as symbols in a 
book he is now in the process of writing. It is a painter’s 
book, although it is not about painting, but is concerned 
with the violent need to sublimate (through women, 
through drink, through compulsive act on act, and, inevi- 
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Cycle of the Small Sea: Elegy 








tably, through ruthless artistic discipline) a poetic idy 
of such power and magic that it will be able to transfor § 
reality. The three divisions are simple enough in men 
ing, indicating for him the acute stages of man’s creatiy 
life. The terms, “The Room, The Siege, The Escape’ / 


have been arrived at by the process of elimination whi,) 








Deshaies applies with vigor to the unabating tempest ¢ 7 
his inner life and work. In his terminology, “The Roon'’ 
is the condition of man, the individual, a room not alway. 
furnished to man’s taste, but which it is possible to aly! 
as he learns to select and rearrange the paraphernalia ; 
his identity. “The Seige” refers to man’s battle with! 
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Cycle of the Smal! Sea: Sweet Spring 


himself, within that “Room,” the furious smashing of the 
furnishings, and of his heart, and frequently of his life, 
in his attempts to find the small window, the hidden 
door, that elude hand and eye, so that he may fling them 
open upon clarity. “The Escape” is the final emerging 
from “The Room” which confines the individual since 
even before his birth. Not all men succeed in the dis- 
carding of a constructive and unimaginative reality. It 
is made possible by one thing only: the artist’s furious 
fidelity to his own poetic ideal. 

Deshaies’ earlier prints, which mark the beginning of 
a journey of unrest, belong to the period designated by 
“The Room.” Those which most clearly state the con- 





tinuity of his intention and direction date from the early 
1950’s, engraved engrain from wood blocks, and they 
stand as nervous, delicate illustrations of his restless seek- 
ing through dream and magic and alchemy as he moves 
toward the inevitable battle of “The Siege.” This series, 
Deshaies calls the “Alchemical Cycle,” and in the varying 
facets of it he seeks to abstract the figure of man into 
nature’s wider mutability. But, finding in this no answer 
to the conditions imposed on artist and man, Deshaies 
produced his Yucatan series, in which the aggressive and 
enduring presence of man emerges in the incredible deli- 


cacy and perceptive concern of his “Matador and Bulls,” 
1957, and his “Bull, Vulture, and Picador” of the same 





Cycle of the Large Sea: Unbeing Myself, January 21, 1961 














year. The close of this cycle is stated in his tragic “La Small Sea.” In these began the first battle of “The Siege’ 






Muerte de Goyerca,” 1959, in which man is brought to In them, woman begins to stir, and tides to rise and {jj | 
terms with his own death. and Albert Camus meets his shattering death. The y, © 
had begun to run in this series of 1959 and 1960, by 7 

Then came the lucite engravings of “A Cycle of a Deshaies himself designated it a “small” sea, and describe, 7 
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each engraving as no more than a muted enquiry into 
the complex and agonizing meaning of man. The 1961 
prints are those with which we are concerned here, for 
they herald “The Escape.” They are made from plaster 
blocks, some as large as murals and as eloquent, and they 
move without limitation or fixed horizon beyond any- 
thing Deshaies has done before. He has grouped them 
under the titles “Cycle of a Large Sea,” “The Unanswered 
Question,” and “Unbeing Myself.” In these prints — 






notably “Unbeing Myself, January 22, 1961,” “Unbeing 
Myself, January 23, 1961,” and “The Unanswered Ques- 
tions” of January and February 1961—one senses water 
falling and rivers running to Deshaies’ larger sea; but 
more than that, the course they take is not bound 
by dimensions, their line not diminished by the limita- 
tions imposed by burin and knife. In concept, scope, and 
freedom of movement, they are as exciting as any print- 
making of our time. @ 


HENRY MILLER /JOURNEY TO AN ANTIQUE LAND 


Traveling about in the south of France last year I had 
occasion one day to visit St. Rémy. In the space of a few 
hours I had two wonderful surprises: first, the discovery 
of the house in which Nostradamus was born; second, a 
glimpse of the remains of a Greco-Roman settlement, 
Glanum, at the edge of the town. Heading towards the 
ruins I came upon a signpost reading Les Antiques. An 
arrow indicated the direction of the site. Arrived at the 
spot, I was suddenly reminded of the work of Bob Nash. 
True, the road leading to it was a little firmer, a little 
stouter, than the slender monorails which Nash employs; 
but the arrow and the vestiges of a city that once was 


were definitely Bob Nash. 


One of the fascinations about ruins is that they always 
suggest or reveal the original layout, the intention, in 
other words. In the midst of utter dilapidation one is 
certain to come upon isolated pieces of perfection: an 
arch, a pillar, a cupola, a paving block. With the work 
of restoration not only are the charm and the mystery 
dissipated but the effect, a simulacrum, is that of rigor 
mortis. Nothing ever looks as it once did. Time is the 
passionate master of decomposition. Creation and destruc- 
tion are twins, as once were love and justice. 


Why do I talk ruins and destruction? Because there 
is fascination in them. Because, if one is sensitive and 
nostalgic, they make poems. The gleaming Empire State 
Building, descendant of an endless line of perfected mon- 
sters, must await the poets of death. Like the Sphinx 
with its missing nose it must attend the mutilations of 
time before it can capture the eye of the poet. 


Journeying to that antique land which is the theme 
of these thousand and one “ideolinear” dreams, one is 
impressed by the vast amount of material which Nash 
has jettisoned. His line, seismographically sensitive, often 
leaves in its wake an ectoplasmic residuum, as well as a 
few striated boulders shaped like marbles. It is a line 
which approaches the lapidary abstractions of the mathe- 
matician. A geophysical tremor pervades it — evidence 
of the mysterious and unpredictable élan vital which even 
rocks, in birthing, register. It is a line which, no matter 
how delicate or tenuous, can as well support a trilobite 
as an airy egg-shell. One meets with it occasionally in 
a Picasso, in the curve of a shoulder or the swift fall of 
a haunch. One finds it again in a piece of frayed string 


which some child has left beside a discarded top. It is 
aot a line, really, but an intention. It demonstrates the 
illimitable impulses of the heart, whether in connection 
with the human figure, the house of Atreus, or the shift- 
ing positions of the constellations. 

My first contact with Nash’s finding — one can’t speak 
of them as miniatures because they defy dimensional 
description—left me with a feeling of mystification. 
What was the man trying to say? And why, for example, 
had he not reduced them to the size of postage stamps? 
After I had seen a hundred or so I realized that he was 
not trying to say anything, he Aad said it, and that the 
size was perfect, even when it deviated a few millimetres 
this way or that. 

Living each day with a new batch, they finally invaded 
my dreams. I would be starting a journey, homeward 
usually, and there were these calling cards lying all about 
me in the hot, waste desert. A mere glance at one and 
my orientation was immediately established. They were 
like so many broken threads dropped by some absent- 
minded Ariadne. Often the insuperable obstacle in my 
path was nothing more than the feather of a mythical 
bird, a feather which leaned at a perilous angle and 
seemed impervious to the ruthless winds that alter the 
face of the desert. Sometimes I had to climb over a 
sunken temple, as would an ant over a huge, rotting 
turnip. Occasionally gigantic cliffs rose up before me like 
frozen mastiffs, and in the dream my heart would pound 
before I had even raised myself a foot. Endless were the 
detours, the culs-de-sac. And then—typical irrelevant 
question — what was so strange, after all, about those 
boulder-balls to the right and left of the line of march? 
Nothing. They existed in the primeval ooze as well as in 
the trackless paths of dying meteorites; they could be 
found in any molecule, in the fibre of the nerves, in a 
spider’s web. Even more were they to be met with in the 
mind. As were the amnesic boats which sailed without 
water, which rose and fell away like sand dunes — or the 
froth issuing from the mouth of an epileptic. Also in the 
fleshy reliquary of the mind could be found these same 
spears and javelins, the mnemonic ruins, as it were, of 
ancient massacres. And moons, always crescent shaped, 
always deplaced, as if on leave from other heavens, other 
eons of time. The time, tremulous and ever-sensitive to 
inner disturbances, rose and sank along fevered horizons 
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stabbed by spars and rigging of sightless ships. In short, 
all was familiar and recognizable, though the part of 
history had crumbled away. The terrain itself, frag- 
mented, etiolated though it was, was what one remem- 
bered of it. Antique to the vanishing point, it was never- 
theless exasperatingly accessible. It had affinities with 
other known lands, but only as maps and charts relate to 
voyage and geography. A pre-Mercator world, com- 
pounded of Cambrian fugues and Jurassic minuets. 

The line of the poet, and Nash is definitely a linear 
poet, always bears the stigma of prefiguration. As one 
who has traveled all the roads and highways, Nash has 
dispensed with all encumbrances, even the abracadabra 
of ideation. Idea itself has been honed to a razor’s edge. 
His pictographic messages, rendered in ideolinear code, 
seem to come from the hidden face of the moon. He has 





thoroughly assessed the lunacy of earthly ventures, earthly 
dreams. (Between a man and a louse, what is there to 
get excited about?) Not only has size become ridiculous 
and meaningless but facts and figures as well, and striv- 
ing even more. For unless one has glimpsed the hidden 
face of things every encounter begets illusion and dis- 
illusion. Thus, the line, as you will notice, begins nowhere 
and ends nowhere. It is not a faltering, groping line, but 
a premonitory one. (Why voyage further?) Like the 
historical line, it wanders. It can afford to wander. What 
it finds without seeking are the ruins...the ruins of 
thought, the ruins of love, the ruins of dream. But in the 
offing, like the mysterious voice of a fountain at night, 
comes the call of an antique land, the land of pure crea- 
tion, where the nightingale makes light of human sorrow, 
human endeavor. © 
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The man from Mexico, Vienna, and New Haven 
Smoked a Mexican cigar. His wife, 

A poet, supplied him with his various pills, 
Packed his bags, drove his car, and, otherwise, 
Practised the piano. _ 






He translated Brecht, 
Wrote Haiku, painted Cubist miniatures. She 
Wrote long poems, played Bach and Liszt. Together 
They went for hikes, fed their seven cats, 
Listened to records of Liszt and Mexican marimba. 


When her book came out he reviewed it 
For a Little Magazine. Shortly after, 
He died of a Mexican disease. In Puebla 


She interred him, married a marimbist, 
Visited his grave twice a year, 
Learned to play marimba well indeed. 


W aRREN CARRIER 
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lake cover 


They grew great cool gardens 


and hid 


behind grey stone 
narcissus slowly chewing goldfish 


in clear pools 


they blandly munched 


on red plush 


and cinnamon cushions with white sauce 


in silver. 


They built great dark rooms 


concealing 


father’s moving eyes in gilt 
above marble sideboard coffins 


empaneled 


to weight the carpet into silent shouting 
ivy jailed 


the dirty windows. 


And then they moved 


down to the basement 

down with fluorescent basket chairs 
down with chromium potted plants 
down with plastic disposal pots 


painted orange 
vertical. 
And their straight machines stamped out art 
on steel-plated portraits 
drew sunsets on no window panes 
designed abstracted samplers: 
Jesus said 
hell is where the heart is. 
And they began counting one by one 
with their artful digit machines 
probably one 
one, two, three, four 
plus the machines spitting out numbers 
plus the asbestos box of assets 
plus all the gold teeth... 


Several decades later 
they were discovered by a child. 
Mother 
there is something 
hiding down there 
drooling and counting its toes 


he said. 


Nancy Scott 
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DO YOU SAMBA? 


I can think of only one way in which the multi-dis- 
ciplinary symposium on Man and Civilization: Control 
of the Mind —II, held recently in San Francisco under 
the auspices of the University of California School of 
Medicine in the interest of Lifelong Learning and for the 
purpose of discussing “the innate potentialities of indi- 
viduals and those factors which permit or restrict their 
development and expression,’ ’ resembled the original pla- 
tonic drinking party. There were no female participants. 

Such an oversight was, of course, understandable in 
the intellectual climate of ancient Athens. It is more difh- 
cult to comprehend in a time and place where women 
enjoy at least the status once reserved for beautiful boys. 

The absence of another Socrates was, perhaps, less 
surprising. Platonic heroes do not, after all, grow on 
bushes. If there was an Aristophanes present, he was in 
the audience. One listened in vain during the four days 
of the conference for the utterance of a single thought 
comparable in poetic grandeur and scope to the great 
comic writer’s conception of man, woman, and man- 
woman, as first given to the world at that drunken 
gathering at the house of Agathon. I have no wish to 
appear flippant. A comparison between Plato’s Sympo- 
sium and Man and Civilization: Control of the Mind—II 
might never have occured to me if the distinguished 
faculty member and Brazilian engineer, architect, writer, 
painter, sculptor, and poet, Flavio de R. Carvalho, had 
not mentioned hiccups. 

Aristophanes, you recall, had the hiccups. He asked 
Eryximachus, the only physician present, how to stop 
them and Eryximachus recommended not breathing for 
awhile or, if that didn’t work, gargling with water or, if 
all else failed, tickling his nose with something and sneez- 
ing. Sneezing was certain to work. It did, of course, and 
caused Aristophanes to wonder if “the harmony of the 
body had a love of such noises and ticklings.” Whereupon 
Eryximachus complained that he was being made fun of. 
There followed the poet’s extraordinary description of 
primeval man as being round with four hands and feet 
and one head with two faces looking opposite ways, etc. 

Mr. Carvalho gave the conference no simple remedy 
for hiccups. Rather, he took the position that without 
them, accompanied by sobbing, that same primeval man 
might never have left the dark of the even more primeval 
forest, better known, I think, as the forest primeval. 
According to Mr. Carvalho, life in those early days was 
“a ballet of silence... preserved today in the movements 
of the waltz — which is seen as a substitute for the ballet 
of silence and for the circular pacing which may be seen 
IN zoos. Sobbing and hiccups were rhythmical forms 
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the beautiful simplicity of a scheme of things in which, 
probably for the first time in the history of symposia, 
from resinated wine to dry martinis, the hiccup had been 
elevated to the stature — one can think of an involuntary 
spasm of the respiratory organs as having stature —of a 
major historic, as well as metaphysical, event, out of 
which had come not only the harness of culture — the 
very subject it had come to hear discussed—but the 
samba as a kind of progressive anti-waltz; described by 
Mr. Carvalho as “a hesitating march —that is, one step 
forward, a pause, and again a step forward.” 

The substitution of the steps of the samba for the 
usual progressive evolutionary formula, still preserved in 
the processional dance of the pilgrims at Echternach in 
derived from ancient vegetative movements, and they 
would have torn man away from those circular move- 
ments. Sobbing and hiccups, the first forms (linguistic) 
preceding stammering, are the first simulations to cover 
up that fear of darkness in the forest. Sobbing and hic- 
cups are the first lies of men, and the world of lies is the 
first to exist.” 

If this sounds complicated, it is. The complete theory 
was set forth on the last day of the conference in a paper 
entitled “Notes for the Reconstruction of a Lost World 
— The Age of Hunger.” 

To the informed eye, Mr. Carvalho in effect said, 
obsessions, neuroses, and psychoses reveal the slow “un- 
buttoning of man’s sensibilities during the process of 
’ which is seen as a healing process proceeding 
happily from idocy to imbecility and on into an Age of 
Sex, which commences, in the history of the individual, 
at the age of two, with the development of a capacity to 
enunciate consonants and say, “No,” and, in the history 
of the race, something like 480,000 years after the begin- 
ning or 360,000 years after learning to say, “Yes.” 

In the Carvalho chronology, the Age of Hunger pre- 
cedes the Age of Sex and is also the Age of Schizophre- 
nia, during which man went around with his mouth 
open, like a child or hebephrenic, drooling and uttering 
vowel-sounds with the help of which he was finally able 
to control the flow of his saliva. This is the period of 
primeval waltzing or circular pacing, from which with. 
the sob and the hiccup “man begins his journey towards 
culture, [creating] the path in the forest and an open 
space for rest —the prototypes of the street and the place 
to be found in towns to come.” Somewhere along the 
way, he sobs and hiccups his way out of the waltz and 
into the samba. 

It is only fair to say that a large part of Mr. Carvalho’s 
audience was both bewildered and fascinated by this 
choreographic concept of the primeval human predica- 
ment, bewildered by the scope of it all and fascinated by 


evolution,’ 
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Luxembourg on St. Willibrord’s Day, three steps forward 
and two back, is, I believe, a distinct step forward and 
we should all be grateful to Mr. Carvalho for suggesting 
it. The world is full of ungifted people for whom three 
forward and two back is altogether too complicated an 
idea to be successfully resolved into action. Perhaps if 
they can be persuaded to try a simpler measure, we shall 
all go further, faster. 

If Mr. Carvalho’s associates did not quite succeed in 
rising to the heights achieved by their colleague from 
Brazil, representing the creative arts, it was, perhaps, 
more the result of a stubborn allegiance to considerations 
of academic discipline and scientific restraint than posi- 
tive lack of genius. There is nothing like discipline and 
restraint to inhibit soaring. The mood of the gathering 
was, on the whole, rather conservative, not to say de- 
pressed. Doctors, even Ph.D.’s, are (alas!) only human, 
and the magnitude of the problems posed by Man and 
Civilization, let alone Control of the Mind, may well 
have seemed a little overwhelming. A certain air of 
desperation was noticeable, even predictable. The phar- 
macological approach, so conspicuous in last year’s Man 
and Civilization: Control of the Mind—I, was aban- 
doned after two half-days had revealed more questions 
than answers. Minds wandered 

...in a gloomy wood, astray 
Gone from the path direct . .. 
The wood was not, of course, Mr. Carvalho’s dark pre- 
historic haunt. Rather, it was Dante’s symbolic over- 
growth and, as speaaker followed speaker all through 
the General Sessions, the underlying assumption of each 
discourse seemed to be that unless we got back on the 
path directly, or found a new one, we would, like the 
poet, all go to hell first. 

The opposite of Control is, obviously, freedom and, 
this being the Land of it and the world being what it is, 
everyone was for it, vigorously. They viewed with alarm 
but came armed with suitably uplifting quotations. Dr. 
Rollo May, for example, quoted Hegel: “The history of 
the world is none other than the progress of the con- 
sciousness of freedom.” He also referred to Goethe. One 
is not born free. One has to earn it —“daily ... anew.” 
He likewise invoked the “dizziness of freedom” of Kier- 
kegaard and, inspired, as it were, by this same dizziness, 
hazarded the hope that all might yet be well, saying, in 
effect, that if we can only substitute a couch for the 
gloomy wood, we shall win through and achieve not 
control but realization. Dr. May is a distinguished psy- 
chologist on the faculty of the William Alanson White 
Institute and his frame of reference is not, naturally, 
Brazilian choreography. 

I have no idea what Dr. Carl Rogers, of the Depart- 
ments of Psychology and Psychiatry of the University of 
Wisconsin, thinks of the notion that the hiccup and the 
samba represent crucial events in the history of man’s 
long drive for freedom. I doubt he would go so far. He 
quoted Buber’s definition of a free man as “he who for- 
gets all that is caused and makes decision out of the 
depths.” In general, this was roughly the point of view 
of the psychologists and psychiatrists assembled. They 


have all had the experience of the “dizziness of freedom” 
in both individual and group therapy and, although they | 
haven’t a glimmering of how to extend the experience to 7 
the whole human race, they think it must be done. If it” 
isn’t, catastrophe awaits. q 

Plato had six discourses in his Symposium and only 
Socrates stayed awake through the whole affair. Man @ 
and Civilization: Control of the Mind —II had twenty, © 
not counting welcoming addresses and panel discussions, ™ 
The discourses at least are certain to appear in the form 7 
of a book. Read it. Really. It was an extraordinary four 4 
days. I seem to have forgotten more than I remember, 4 
but certain things I shall not soon forget. I doubt that ] 7 
shall ever again hiccup or observe anyone else hiccupping © 
without recalling Mr. Carvalho and his forest primeval, 7 
And it will probably be quite a while before I stop ask- 7 
ing myself if it is possible to samba to Brahms. It was q 
Joseph Szigeti who brought up Brahms. Present to give © 
two concerts and read a paper on the “Composer, Per- = 
former and Audience,” he said that we must learn to % 
accept such facts of life as that more people have read 7 
the title of Mlle. Sagan’s Aimez-vous Brahms? either in the © 
book or the movie, than have ears for Luther’s observation ’ 
that “singing has nothing to do with the world.” His F 
own comment was that “only that which has nothing to | 
do with the world truly liberates!” and it was on this note 7 
of passionate retreat that the conference came to an end, 4 
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NOTES ON THE FRENZIED RIGHT /BY IRVING HOWE 


I want to begin with a mild protest against the term 
“radical right” which has recently become popular. It 1s 
an unfortunate term and should be dropped, for there has 
long been in America a valuable tradition of democratic 
radicalism, and I see no reason to cede the word “radical” 
to either the Birch Society or the Communist Party. More 
than a linguistic refinement is at stake here; it is a poll- 
tical point of some importance, to which I shall return 
at the end. 


The Spectrum of the Far Right 


We do not yet have in the United States a coherent 
and unified reactionary or semi-fascist movement. There 
Isa scattering of groups; no undisputed leader seems yet 
in sight; uneasy intellectuals float past. 

The right-wing organizations have won some limited 
successes. They have discovered that, like American reac- 
tionary movements in the past, they can call upon a stable 
potential of support among middle-class and wealthy 
people; they have enjoyed the pleasures of meeting in halls 


and whipping themselves up with rhetoric and eloquence. 





The various groups find a common basis in anti-Com- 
munism; but this does not prove to be enough for build- 
ing a political movement, it merely provides a useful 
emotional stance. The right-wing groups are still in the 
phase of Preliminary Bundling, which also means a good 
deal of preliminary quarreling. They have managed to 
move beyond the condition of the marginal or crackpot 
sect, but even in their sum, do not yet constitute a 
national movement. Most of their strength makes itself 
felt in small towns and suburbs, where they can cajole 
Moyetartateetae mri tetpet(ericcmre ites) Mm orontcet emer (aucehmmeca tents 
an atmosphere of repression. 

Several distinct right-wing tendencies can be observed: 


a) Thé Suburban Hoodlums. These, in California, 
are the Minutemen type. They have no interest in ideas 
or ideology, not even in politics; they want to relieve the 
boredom of their lives by doing close-order drill and 
fingering machine-guns. They are not merely, like their 
shirted equivalents of the thirties, urban flotsam and 
small-town jetsam; now the /ampens drive Buicks. Prim- 
itives of the far right, they are men who simply accept the 
idea of war, perhaps even yearn for it, and lack faate 
Imagination to understand how different an atomic war 


would be from all previous ones. They really suppose, 
poor deluded naifs, that if there is an atomic bombing, 
they will still be alive to “defend” their shelters. Essen- 
tially their present conduct releases fantasies of future 
revenge: if you can’t kill a Communist, then at least kill 
a city slicker trying to escape radiation. 

So diseased is our moral atmosphere that the “prob- 
lem” of “protecting” bomb shelters against urban refugees 
is debated seriously in the national press, one Catholic 
priest having even confirmed the moral propriety of 
shooting “invaders” — that is, fellow-citizens— who might 
descend upon suburban shelters, and one California 
county having even issued directives—but this is mad- 
ness! —on how to take care of pets after an attack. 

That such hoodlums are allowed to maintain their 
“private army” is a scandal: here is one area for clear and 
obvious political pressures: we should all insist that these 
gangs be disarmed. In California, to be sure, district 
attorneys seem more interested in getting Henry Miller’s 
novels banned than in prosecuting fascist militiamen. 
And how significant it is that when a local Minuteman 
leader was finally arrested, the charge against him was 
not that he had set up a private guerrilla band but that 
he had failed to register with the police as a pervert. 
Whatever else, one can count on the powers-that-be to 
hold the line to the bitter end, at least in public, against 
the specter of sexual deviation; whether they will be as 
devoted to protecting civil freedoms is another question. 

b) The Enraged Intellectuals. Clustered about the 
National Review and led by the articulate William Buck- 
ley is a group of intellectuals ranging in opinion from 
sophisticated conservatism to quasi-fascist reaction. Buck- 
ley and his friends take a condescending view of the 
burgeoning right-wing groups; they regard the Birchers 
and Christian Crusaders as ignorant clods and somewhat 
comic Bottoms. The National Review recently printed an 
editorial criticizing the Birch Society and trying to teach 
Robert Welch that there is a difference between “liberal 
softness” vis-a-vis Communism and conscious submission 
to it. Yet we should not suppose that this preliminary 
response will necessarily be an abiding one. 

For some time now, these intellectuals have been try- 
ing to create a respectable ideological grouping on the 
far right. I would guess that this perspective dooms them 
to powerlessness for a long time, and that they know it — 
for their opposition to welfare measures places them in 
conflict with the desires of a majority of Americans. 
Partly because they anticipate.a fairly long period of 
being a minority, but for a good many other reasons as 
well, the right-wing intellectuals believe in the need for 
a coherent ideology, a total world-view. This creates for 
them an irksome dilemma: the more they nurture an 
ideology, the more isolated they are likely to be, while 
the more they yield to the temptation of pure-and-simple 
anti-Communism, the more they must forego their pre- 
tensions to ideology. | 

Finally, they cannot abandon their ideological ambi- 
tions, first because they are intelligent enough to know 
the world is not so simple as the right-wing agitators 
make it seem, second because they see their task as pre- 








paring long-range perspectives for the conservatism of 
tomorrow, and third because they are, by training and 
ambition, intellectuals who not only want something that 
resembles serious thought but also, and amusingly, wish 
to gain the respect of the very liberal and left intellectuals 
they hope to defeat. This they can hardly do by associat. 
ing with the candy king of Belmont, Massachusetts. 
The right-wing intellectuals are therefore ambivalent 
in their response to the far-right movements: tempted by 
the idea of large audiences, perhaps fascinated by visions 
of power, driven by a half-secret elitist conviction that in 
talking to boobs a bit of demagogy may be in order, yet 
holding their troubled noses. They have a problem. 


c) The Frightened Bourgeoisie. 1 would surmise that 
the major social base of the Birch organization isa section 
of the middle class, suddenly and belatedly stirred into a 
kind of political consciousness. 

Among liberals eager for easy targets, it has become 
a commonplace to see the Birch Society in terms of para- 
noia, hysteria, and other syndromes. No doubt true; but 
not enough. For it is in the nature of any effort to build 
this kind of semi-fascist vanguard—the secret mover 
behind many motions — that it must provide an ideology, 
even a program, of sorts. An ideology, to be sure, can 
itself be heavily clotted with paranoia, as the Birch ideol- 
ogy is. Yet it needs to be examined on its own terms. 

Essentially, the far right constitutes the American war 
party. The Birchers want two things: preventive war and an 
authoritarian dictatorship. They believe the country to be 
surrounded by Communist powers and itself heavily cor- 
rupted by Communist agents; hence, democracy, for which 
they have no use anyway, becomes a luxury no longer 
to be indulged, while efforts to cope with Communism 
abroad through political methods are felt to be a liberal 
illusion or, often enough, a deliberate betrayal. This is a 
politics of desperation, a politics preparing for Fortress 
America, in which we, the Last of the Rich, will make a 
final stand against Communism and all its “disguises.” 
Especially the “disguises,” which they hate even more 
than the thing itself. If one accepts these premises, it 
more or less follows that welfare legislation should be 
abolished: the time has come to “cleanse” the nation of 
its softness. The Birchers are Communists stood on their 
heads: they too believe in a “final conflict” between 
authoritarian extremes, they too harbor contempt for 
modulated thought, they too nourish fantasies of an 
ultimate apocalypse in which all error will be wiped out. 

Together with these rudiments of ideology and poli- 
tics there are several characteristic styles of Birch thought: 


The Principle of Reversal. Like certain literary critics, 
the Birchers believe nothing is what it seems to be. 
Everyone is out to fool you—a pathetic reflex of the 
small-town American discovering that blueberry pie 
isn’t a universal favorite. If Khrushchev says, Ham- 
merskjold must go, it really means they want him to 


stay. If the Communists oppose foreign aid, it means: 


they want it to continue. Thus the hostile world closes 
in...enemies lurk...all of them so experienced in 
using political ideas against us poor, that is, rich 
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Americans...no one can be trusted...the one hope 
is the bomb and meanwhile, before the deluge, at 
least the joy of abolishing income taxes... 


The Principle of Extension. Evil is absolute, and only 
a few escape it. If there are but a small number of 
Communists left in the U.S., that’s because everyone 
is tainted —a version of J. Edgar Hoover’s First Law 
of Logic by which the Communist Party is seen as an 
increasing threat the smaller and weaker it becomes. 
A socialist is like a Communist; a liberal like a social- 
ist; a moderate conservative, a liberal in disguise; and 
so this parody of thought continues until we reach... 


The Principle of Guilt Through Association with One's 
Own Unconscious. Thus, one far right leader writes: 
“A lot of people in this country are Communists with- 
out knowing it.” This parody of original sin, which 
also suffuses all consciousness, is accompanied by... 


The Principle of the Excluded Middle. All choices 
are frozen into extremes, so that the very thought of 
moderation becomes a source of treason. 


To see the Birch Society, or its numerous competitors, 
as a mere recurrence of McCarthyism would be a mis- 
take.* No doubt, it draws on some of the same emotions 
and attracts some of the same people that McCarthy did. 
But in the East, McCarthyism was based primarily on 
plebian and lower-middle-class sectors of the population 
— in Boston, for example, on the numerous Irish-Catholic 
poor. So far as one can tell, the Birch society and its 
allies seem to attract a segment of the well-to-do, appar- 
ently those suburbanites and nouveaux riches who are 
genuinely frightened that Communism, or the income 
tax, will take away privileges they have recently acquired 
and barely learned to enjoy. 

McCarthyism made no pretense to a program: it was 
a sheer outbreak of paranoia and ressentiment, given 
clever shape, half spontaneous and half calculated, by a 
brilliant nut. The right-wing groups have their share of 
all this too, and continue McCarthy’s tradition of attack- 
ing not so much the Communists as the conspiracy of 
those declared guilty of handing over the country to the 
Communists. Yet it is noteworthy that even among the 
Birchers there is some effort at developing a coherent 
political outlook. McCarthy, by contrast, had no sense of 
the political future: what mattered to him was the imme- 
diate sensation, the feeling that sufficient unto each day 
is the smear thereof. But the Birchers, realizing that they 
have a long way to go politically and that their survival 
as a movement depends on more than emotions of fright, 
do need a political program of sorts. That is why one 
witnesses the, astonishing spectacle of right-wing secret 
“cells” and public “study groups” — shades of the Marxist 
past! —in which some effort is apparently made toward 
a serious examination of Communism. And how ironic 
it is that only the far right has thus far managed to solve 
the problem of getting people out of their suburban 
homes and into political activity. 


* The following two paragraphs are taken from my article, “Journey 
to the End of the Right,” Dissent, Winter 1962. 











d) Earnest Folks. It is to such people, sincerely troy. 
bled by the threat of Communism and unable to distin. 
guish between its power abroad and its weakness at 
home, that Dr. Fred Schwartz and his Christian Anti. 
Communist Crusade direct their appeal. When he spoke 
recently at Stanford University, Dr. Schwartz tried hard 
to use the accents of a reasonable man; indeed, his talk 
resembled the argument of an intellectual somewhat in 
the way the chatter of a parrot resembles the conversation 
of humans. 

The appeal of this group lies in its ideological empti- 
ness. Dr. Schwartz offers his followers the surface of his 
intellectuality together with the relief that in following 
him they can surrender the burden of thought. For he 
tells them that his crusade is non-political: just all good 
anti-Communist folks together. That the idea of an anti- 
Communist movement without politics is as absurd as a 
religious congregation without a view concerning the 
nature of God, does not seem to trouble his people. And 
since he steadfastly refuses to specify his ideas beyond the 
single notion, really a slogan, of anti-Communism, he 
does not run the danger of antagonizing potential fol- 
lowers through disagreements on political particulars, 

The Schwartz group can be seen as a “front” for the 
far right, quite apart from whether this is Dr. Schwartz's 
conscious intention or not. Its vagueness, its air of good- 
fellowship, its aura of piety, its mimicry of thought —all 
ensure the “Crusade” a somewhat larger momentary 
appeal than, say, the Birchers are likely to command, but 
also make probable its later disintegration into more 
closely-defined political tendencies. 

Dr. Schwartz’s “crusade” reminds one of the “anti- 
war” front groups cultivated by the Communists in the 
late thirties. There used to be a gentleman named Dr. 
Harry F. Ward, an inveterate fellow-traveler, who, when 
asked about Communist control of his American League 
Against War and Fascism, would say, “If the Commun- 
ists are for peace, I’m with them.” Now Dr. Schwartz, 
speaking at Stanford, says, “If the Birchers are against 
Communism, I’m with them.” His version of anti-Com- 
munism melts into a shapeless piety, an empty noise, the 
politics of the all-inclusive zero. 


Sources of Support 


The following seem to me some of the main sources 


of support for the far right: 


a) Fear of Disturbance. Very often, I’d ‘suspect, old- 
fashioned isolationism turns into new-fashioned reaction. 
For it has become clear that history can no longer be 
avoided by Americans, that history will shape and per- 
haps undo us: so that there follows a kind of collective 
tantrum against history which comes from a profound 
wish not to be disturbed. Yet disturbed Americans must 
be, and even the most narrow-minded Birchers know this. 
Previously quite unpolitical, many Birchers throw them- 
selves into politics with an energy and desperation char- 
acteristic of people who hate and fear politics yet must 
engage in it. And the tacit revenge they take upon “the 
enemy” for having forced them into politics is an insist- 
ence upon a total blinding solution which finally can 
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mean only war. It may seem a paradox to suggest that 
the fear of disturbance can lead people into wishing for 
a holocaust, yet it is precisely of such paradoxes that our 
life and politics are often comprised. 


b) The Wish to Preserve Privileges. The Birch and 
Schwartz movements draw heavily upon upper-middle- 
class people, many of whom have made their money only 
recently. Often, too, I’d guess they appeal to prosperous 
small businessmen. Now it is characteristic of such busi- 
nessmen to feel threatened by the large corporation, the 
federal government, everything that is “big,” even as they 
themselves enjoy a certain prosperity. This makes them 
both defensive and aggressive, irrationally opposed to the 
programs of government spending and the spread of the 
war economy on which their well-being often depends. 
Fighting Communism through a tougher policy abroad 
and cutting taxes at home —such contradictions are the 
very stuff of far right politics. 


c) The Frustration of World Politics. It is quite true 
that Communism on an international scale is a serious 
menace to freedom, and the people on the far right 
respond to this threat with both drama and fantasy. For, 
as they look upon Communism, nothing seems to work 
in stopping it; they have fantasies of a “total victory,” 
which will undo recent defeats through one blazing 
apocalypse; yet it is hard openly to advocate war. What 
then can be done? Turn inward, punish enemies at home 
to release frustration caused by the success of enemies 
abroad. Nor is the far right alone in this respect: it is 
merely aping and enlarging upon the politics of the 
Eisenhower era. If you lose China, you put Eugene 
Dennis in jail, which if not exactly a fair exchange is 
certainly an understandable token of panic. 


d) The Helpless Might of the Military. Generals and 
admirals, ill-prepared for sustained political thought, find 
themselves impatient with the diplomatic maneuvers 
which any administration has to employ if it is to avoid 
a direct plunge into war. Upon their retirement, and 
sometimes before it, these frustrated generals and admi- 
rals form a coterie of the disgruntled which is somewhat 
like, though not yet nearly so violent as, those military 
ultras in France who seek to establish a military dictator- 
ship. Their plight is both sad and comic: bombs every- 
where and barely a drop of blood to shed. Locked into 
the impotence of their strength, they can destroy the 
world —but very little short of that. And so they dream 
of a fighting posture, of talking tough, of giving the 
enemy ultimatums, of “cleaning up the mess” in, say, 
Cuba, little realizing that if that mess were cleaned up 
through military intervention it would soon lead to a 
dozen new and worse ones all through South America. 


e) The Legacy of the Cold War. The right-wing 
groups did not spring up in a vacuum; the way was pre- 
pared for them by political fantasies spawned by the 
Eisenhower administration. For the far right inherits 
frustrations that need never have been aroused: John 
Foster Dulles should never have talked about “rolling 
back” the Russians in eastern Europe or “unleashing 


Chiang Kai-shek” in Asia, for he knew that short of war 
he had no way to do these things. The emotions of the 
far right can thus be seen as a consequence of a decade 
of systematic deception and self-deception in American 
politics, as the legacy of a national existence which 
avoided serious issues and never squarely confronted the 
significance of McCarthyism. 


The Future of the Right 


It has been a commonp!..ce in liberal and radical 
analysis of the American right to say that, while reaction- 
ary groups could make some progress even in times of 
prosperity and social peace, they could not become a 
significant national movement until and unless there 
were a major crisis, a depression, in our domestic econ- 
omy. This kind of argument rested upon a tacit analogy 
with the rise of European fascism; it assumed that move- 
ments of the far right could take on a truly mass char- 
acter only if they were in a position to exploit a burning 
domestic issue. 

Yet one wonders whether this is still entirely true. 
Isn’t it possible to foresee a situation something like this: 
the United States continues to lose ground in the cold 
war, especially in Asia, Africa, and South America; several 
key countries like Indonesia, Brazil, and Algeria come 
under Communist rule; the sense of panic and doom 
which follows in American society sweeps through every 
class, igniting the passions not merely of the suburban 
bourgeoisie but also of the lower classes, who feel that 
something desperate, something urgent must be done; 
and then there follows the cry for a strong administra- 
tion, abandoning liberalism, foreign aid, perhaps even 
the Atlantic alliance, and transforming this country into 
an armed fortress that will be ruled by a semi-military 
authoritarian force, ready to do desperate battle abroad 
and to scour the land for heretics at home. Is this so 
impossible? Is it even implausible? I think not. For the 
first time, then, there arises the possibility of a mass 
reactionary movement even if there is no depression or 
severe unemployment, even if a measure of prosperity 
continues. For the first time, that is, one can foresee a 
large-scale impulse toward irrational authoritarianism 
based on desperation concerning foreign policy. Which 
is to say, the fortunes of the far right in the United States 
are closely dependent on those of the Communist move- 
ments in the rest of the world. 

And this, finally, leads me back to the point I made 
at the outset. The world in which we live, the world of 
poverty and desperation evoked by the names of Asia, 
Africa, and South America, needs radical, democratic 
radical, measures far bolder than have yet been imagined 
in Washington. Lacking them, the false radicalism of 
Communism will take over, and thereby provide the far 
right in America with its opportunity. That is why we 
must not grant the far right the term, or idea, of radical- 
ism: it is too precious, too valuable, too necessary in our 
present world. And that is why I would say about the 
far right: in their health lie the symptoms of our trouble, 
and the way to overcome their trouble is to cultivate our 
social and political health. @ 
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By Donald Barthelme 


I do not like to see an elegant pair of forceps! Blundell 
stated. Let the instrument look what it is, a formidable 
weapon! Arte, non vi (art, not strength) may be usefully 
engraved upon one blade; and Care perineo (take care of 
the perineum) on the other. His companion replied: 
The test of a doctor’s prognostic acumen is to determine 
the time to give up medicinal and dietetic measures and 
empty the uterus, and overhesitancy to do this is con- 
demnable, even though honorable... I do not mean that 
we should perform therapeutic abortion with a light 
spirit. On the contrary, I am slow to adopt it and always 
have proper consultation. If, on the other hand, a bear 
kills a man, someone said, the Croches immediately 
organize a hunt, capture a bear, kill it, eat its heart, and 
throw out the rest of the meat; they save the skin, which 
with the head of the beast serves as a shroud for the dead 
man. Among the Voguls the nearest relative was required 
to seek revenge. The Goldis have the same custom in 
regard to the tiger; they kill him and bury him with this 
little speech: Now we are even, you have killed one of 
ours, we have killed one of yours. Now let us live in 
peace. Don’t disturb us again, or we will kill you. Carola 
Mitt, brown-haired, brown-eyed and just 19, was born in 
Berlin (real name: Mittenstein), left Germany five years 
ago. In her senior year at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart in Greenwich, Conn., Carola went to the Viennese 
Opera Ball at the Waldorf-Astoria, was spotted by a 
Glamour editor. 

I mean, the doctor resumed, we should study each 
patient thoroughly and empty the uterus before she has 


retinitis, before jaundice has shown that there is marked 
liver damage; before she has polyneuritis; before she has 
toxic myocarditis; before her brain is degenerated, et al— 
and it can be done. Meyer Davis played for the Viennese 
Opera Ball. Copperplate printers, said a man, deliver 
Society Printing in neat, stylish boxes. They are com. 
pelled to slip-sheet the work with tissue paper, an expense 
the letterpress printer may avoid, if careful. Boxes, covered 
with enameled paper for card and all kinds of Society 
Printing, are on sale to carry the correct sizes. No matter 
how excellent your work and quality may be, women 
who know the correct practice will not be satisfied unless 
the packages are as neat as those sent out by the copper- 
plate printers. The devil is not as wicked as people 
believe, and neither is an Albanian. (Carola Mitt soon 
dropped her plans to be a painter, made $60 an hour 
under the lights, appeared on the covers of Vogue, 
Harper's Bazaar, Mademoiselle and Glamour, shared a 
Greenwich Village apartment with another girl, yearned 
to get married and live in California. But that was later.) 

The Glamour editor said: Take Dolores Wettach. 
Dolores Wettach is lush, Lorenesque, and doubly foreign 
(her father is Swiss, her mother Swedish) ; she moved at 
the age of five from Switzerland to Flushing, N.Y, 
where her father set up a mink ranch. Now about 24 
(“You learn not to be too accurate.”), Dolores was elected 
Miss Vermont in the 1956 Miss Universe contest, gradu- 
ated in 1957 from the University of Vermont with a BS. 
in nursing. Now makes $60 an hour. While Dolores 
Wettach was working as a nurse at Manhattan’s Doctors’ 
Hospital, a vrarp-eyed photographer saw beyond her 
heavy Oxfords, asked her to pose. Dying remarks: Oliver 
Goldsmith, 1728-74, British poet, playwright and novelist, 
was asked Is your mind at ease? He replied No, it is not, 
and died. Hegel: Only one man ever understood me. 
And he didn’t understand me. Hart Crane, 1899-1932, 
poet, as he jumped into the sea: Goodbye, everybody! 
Tons of people came to the Viennese Opera Ball. At 
noon, the first doctor said, on January 31, 1943, while 
walking, the patient was seized with sudden severe 
abdominal pain and profuse vaginal bleeding. She was 
admitted to the hospital at 1:00°p.m. in a state of exsan- 
guination. She presented a tender, rigid abdomen and 
uterus. Blood pressure 110/60. Pulse rate 110 —thready. 
Fetal heart not heard. Patient was given intravenous 
blood at once. The membranes were ruptured artificially 
and a Spanish windlass was applied. Labor progressed 
rapidly. Hemorrhage persisted following delivery in 
spite of hypodermic pituitrin, intravenous ergotrate, and 
firm uterine packing. Blood transfusion had been main- 
tained continuous. At 9:00 p.m. a laparotomy was done, 
and a “Couvelaire uterus” with tubes and ovaries was 
removed by supracervical hysterectomy. The close adher- | 
ence of the tubes and ovaries to the fundus necessitated 
their removal. Patient stood surgery well. A total of 
2,000 cc of whole blood and 1,500 cc of whole plasma had 
been administered. Convalesence was satisfactory, and _ 
the patient was dismissed on the fourteenth postoperative | 
day. Waiters with drinks circulated among the ball-goers. 

Carola Mitt met Isabella Albonico at the Viennese 
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| Opera Ball. Isabella Albonico, Italian by temperament 


4s well as by birth (24 years ago, in Florence), began 
modeling in Europe when she was 15, arrived in New 
York four years ago. Brown-haired and brown-eyed, she 
has had covers on Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, and Life, 
makes $60 an hour, and has won, she says, “a reputation 
for being allergic to being pummeled around under the 
lights. Nobody touches me.” I entirely endorse these 
opinions, said a man standing nearby, and would only 
add that the wife can do much to avert that fatal marital 
ennui by independent interests which she persuades him 
to share. For instance, an interesting book, or journey, or 
lecture, or concert, experienced, enjoyed and described by 
her, with sympathy and humor, may often be a talisman 
to divert his mind from work and worry, and all the 
irritations arising therefrom. But, of course, he, on his 
side, must be able to appreciate her appreciation and her 
conversation. The stimuli of the penile nerves may differ 
in degrees of intensity and shades of quality; and there 
are corresponding diversities in the sensations of pleasure 
they bestow. It is of much importance in determining 
these sensations whether the stimuli are localised mainly 
in the frenulum preputti or the posterior rim of the glans. 
Art rather than sheer force should prevail. (There is an 
authentic case on record in which the attendant braced 
himself and pulled so hard that, when the forceps slipped 
off, he fell out of an open window on to the street below 
and sustained a skull fracture, while the patient remained 
undelivered.) The Jumbo Tree, 254 feet high, is named 
from the odd-shaped growths at the base resembling the 
heads of an elephant, a monkey, and a bison. Isabella 
told Carola that she “would like most of all to be a movie 
star,” had just returned from Hollywood, where she 
played a small part (“but opposite Cary Grant”) in A 
Touch of Mink and a larger one in an all-Italian film, 
Smog. Besides English and Italian, Isabella speaks French 
and Spanish, hates big groups. What kind of big groups? 
Carola asked. This kind, Isabella said, waving her hand 
to indicate the Viennese Opera Ball. 

Smog is an interesting name Carola said. In the 
empty expanses of Islamabad, the new capital that Paki- 
stan plans to erect in the cool foothills of the Himalayas, 
the first buildings scheduled to go up are a cluster of 
airy structures designed by famed USS. architect Edward 
Stone, Set in a cloistered water garden, the biggest of 
Stone’s buildings will house Pakistan’s first nuclear 
reactor —one of the largest sales made by New York’s 
booming American Machine & Foundry Co. Fifteen 
years ago, AMF was a company with only a handful of 
products (cigarette, baking, and stitching machines) and 
annual sales of about $12,000,000. Today, with 42 plants 
and 19 research facilities scattered across 17 countries, 
AMF turns out products ranging from remote-controlled 
toy airplanes to ICBM launching systems. Thanks to 
AMF’s determined pursuit of diversification and growth 
products, its 1960 sales were $361 million, its earnings $24 
million. And in the glum opening months of 1961, the 
company’s sales and earnings hit new first-quarter highs. 
AMF’s expansion is the work of slow-spoken, low-pres- 
sured Chairman Morehead Patterson, 64, who took over 


the company in 1943 from his father, Rufus L. Patterson, 
inventor of the first automated tobacco machine. After 
World War II, Morehead Patterson decided that the 
company had to grow or die. Searching for new products, 
he turned up a crude prototype of an automatic bowling- 
pin setter. To get the necessary cash to develop the intri- 
cate gadget, Patterson swapped off AMF stock to acquire 
eight small companies with fast-selling products. The 
Pinspotter, perfected and put on the market in 1951, 
helped to turn bowling into the most popular U.S. com- 
petitive sport. Despite keen competition from the Bruns- 
wick Corp., AMF has remained the world’s largest maker 
of automatic pin setters. With 68,000 machines already 
on lease in the U.S. (for an average annual gross of $68 
million), AMF last week got a $3,000,000 contract to 
equip a new chain of bowling centers in the East. Is 
there another Pinspotter in AMF’s future? Chairman Pat- 
terson cautiously admits to the hope that perhaps the firm’s 
intensive research into purifying brackish and fouled 
water might produce another product breakthrough. 
“Companies, like people,” says Patterson, “get arterio- 
sclerosis. My job is to see that AMF doesn’t.” Morehead 
Patterson did not attend the Viennese Opera Ball. 
Carola Mitt said: Among other things, I mean the 
ego; it is also the symbol, in astronomy, for the inclina- 
tion of an orbit to the ecliptic; in chemistry, for iodine; 
in physics, for the density of current, the intensity of 
magnetization, or the moment of inertia; in logic, for a 
particular affirmative proposition. Lester Lannin also 
played for the Viennese Opera Ball. For instance, said a 
tiny man wearing the Legion of Honor: Factories, fairs, 
fairy tales, falconry, family life, fans, farmers, fashions, 
fathers, fear, feasts, fences, fencing, ferries, ferris wheels, 
fever, filing systems, firearms, firefighting, fireplaces, fires 
(famous), first aid, floods, football, fops, forging, fortune 
tellers, Fourth of July, freaks, freemasons, frontier life, 
funerals, furnaces, furniture, the fur trade. Nonsense! 
said a huge man wearing the Double Eagle of St. Puce, 
what about sailing, salesmen, salt, sanitation, Santa Claus, 
saws, scales, schools, screws, sealing wax, secretaries, sects, 
selling, the Seven Wonders, sewerage, sewing machines, 
sheep, sheetmetal, shells, shipbuilding, shipwrecks, shoe- 
making, shopping, shower baths, sieges, signboards, silver- 
ware, sinning, skating, skeletons, skeleton keys, sketching, 
skiing, skulls, skyscrapers, sleep, smoking, smugglers, 
Socialism, soft drinks, soothsaying, sorcery, space travel, 
spectacles, spelling, sports, squirrels, steamboats, steel, ster- 
eopticons, the Stock Exchange, stomachs, stores, storms, 
stoves, streetcars, strikes, submarines, subways, sugar, 
suicide, sundials, sunstroke, superstition, surgery, survey- 
ing, sweat, and syphilis! It is one of McCormack’s 
proudest boasts, Carola heard over her lovely white 
shoulder, that he has never once missed having dinner 
with his wife in their 41 years of married life. She 
remembered Knocko at the Evacuation Day parade, and 
Baudelaire’s famous remark. Mortality is the final evalu- 
ator of methods. An important goal is an intact sphincter. 
The greater the prematurity, the more generous should 
be the epistiotomy. Yes said Leon Jaroff, Detroit Bureau 
Chief for Time, at the Thomas Elementary School on 
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warm spring afternoons I could look from my classroom 
into the open doors of the Packard plant. Ideal foster 
parents are mature people who are not necessarily well 
off, but who have a good marriage and who love and 
understand children. The ninth day of the ninth month 
is the festival of the chrysanthemum (Kiku No Sekku), 
when sake made from the chrysanthemum is drunk. 
Kiku Jido, a court youth, having inadvertently touched 
with his foot the pillow of the emperor, was banished to 
a distant isle, where, it is said, he was nourished by the 
dew of the chrysanthemums which abounded there. 
Becoming a hermit, he lived for a thousand years. Hus- 
bands have been known to look at their wives with new 
eyes, Laura La Plante thought to herself. Within the 
plane of each individual work — experienced apart from 
a series —he presents one with a similar set of one-to-a- 
time experiences each contained within its own compart- 
ment, and read in a certain order, up or down or across. 
Far off at Barlow Ranger Station, as the dawn was break- 
ing, Bart slept dreamlessly at last. Perrdermium coloradense 
on spruce (Picea) has long been considered conspecific 
with Melampsorella caryophyllacearum Schroet., which 
alternates between fir (Abies) and Caryophyllaceae. Evi- 
dence that these rusts are identical consists largely of 
inoculation results of Weit and Hubert (1,2), but these 
have never been fully confirmed. Take Dorothea Mc- 
Gowan the Glamour editor said. Dorothea McGowan is 
the exception in the new crop: she speaks only English 
and was born in Brooklyn. Her pre-modeling life took 
her as far from home as Staten Island, where she finished 
her freshman year at Notre Dame College before taking 
a summer job modeling $2.98 house dresses. A few 
months later, her first photographic try at a cover made 
Vogue; this year she set some kind of a record by appear- 
ing on four Vogue covers in a row (nobody but her 
mother or agent could have told that it was the same 
girl). Twenty-year-old Dorothea (“My middle initial is 
E, and Dorothy sounded so ordinary.”) makes $60 an 
hour, has her own apartment in New York, studies 
French at Manhattan’s French Institute twice a week 
(“So that when my dream of living in Paris comes true, 
I'll be ready for it.”). Dorothea has been sent, all expenses 
paid, to be photographed in front of the great architec- 
tural monuments of Europe, among Middle East bazaars 
and under Caribbean palms. She is absolutely infatuated 
with the idea of being paid to travel. I never saw so 
many autumn flowers as grow in the woods and sheep- 
walks of Maryland. But I confess, I scarcely knew a 
single name.’ Let no one visit America without first hav- 
ing studied botany. 

Carola was thrilled by all the interesting conversations 
at the Viennese Opera Ball. The Foundation is under- 
taking a comprehensive analytical study of the economic 
and social positions of the artist and of his institutions 
in the United States. In part this will serve as a basis for 
future policy decisions and program activities. The con- 
templated study will also be important outside the Foun- 
dation. The climate of the arts today, discussion in the 
field reveals, is complex and various. Pack my box with 


Title Shaded Litho. Pack my box with Boston Breton 





Extra Condensed. Pack my box with Clearface Heg 
(C) Brasol, 261-285; Buck, 212-221; Carr, D, 281-30}; 
Collins, 76-82; Curle, 176-224; A. G. Dostoevsky, D Por. 
trayed by His Wife, 268-269; F. Dostoevsky, Letters ang 
Reminiscences, 241-242, 247, 251-252; F. Dostoevsky, 
New D Letters, 79-102; Freud, passim ; Gibian, “D’s Us 
of Russian Folklore,” passim; Hesse—see; Hroadka 
45-50; Ivanov, 142-166 and passim; King, 22-29; Lavrin, 
D and Hts Creation, 114-142; Lavrin, D: A Study, 119- 
146; Lavrin, “D and Tolstoy,” 189-195; Lloyd, 275-2. 
McCune, passim; Mackiewicz, 183-191; Matlaw, 221-235: 
Maugham, 203-208; Maurina, 147-153, 198-203, 205-210, 
218-221; Meier-Graefe, 288-377; Muchnic, Intro..., 165- 
172; Mueller, 193-200; Murry, 203-259; Passage, 162-174. 
Roe, 20-25, 41-51, 68-91, 100-110; Roubiczek, 237-244 
252-260, 266-271; Sachs, 241-246; Scott, 205-209; Sim. 
mons, 263-279 and passim; Slonim, Epic ..., 289-293 and 
passim; Soloviev, 195-202; Strakosch, passim; Troyat, 
395-416; Tymms, 99-103; Warner, 80-101; Colin Wilson, 
178-201; Yarmolinsky, D, His Life and Art, 355-361 and 
passim; Zander, 15-30, 63-95, 119-137. Carola said: What 
a wonderful ball! The width of the black band varies 
according to relationship. For a widow’s card a band of 
about one-third inch (No. 5) during the first year of 
widowhood, diminishing about one-sixteenth inch each 
six months thereafter. On a widower’s card one-quarter 
inch. (No. 3 is the widest, diminishing gradually from 
time to time.) For other relatives, the band may vary | 
from the thickness of No. 3 to that of the “Italian.” No.5 
band is now considered excessive, but among the Latin 
races is held to be moderate, and if preferred, is entirely 
correct. To administer the agreement and facilitate the 
attainment of its ends, a Committee on Trade Policy and 
Payments will be set up with all members’ countries 
represented. The judicial form contemplated in the 
agreement is that of a free trade zone to be transformed 
gradually into a customs union. As Emile Meyerson has 
said, “L’homme fait de la métaphysique comme il respite, 
sans le vouloir et surtout sans s’en douter la plupart du 
temps.” No woman is worth more than 24 cattle, Pamela 
Odede B.A.’s father said. With this album Abbey Lin 
coln’s stature as one of the great jazz singers of our time 
is confirmed Laura La Plante said. Widely used for 
motors, power tools, lighting, TV, etc. Generator output: 
3500 watts, 115/230 Volt, 60 Cy, AC, continuous duty. 
Max 230 V capacitor motor, loaded on starting—1/2 hp; 
unloaded on starting—2 hp. Control box mounts starting 
switch, duplex 115V receptacle for standard or 3-com! 
ductor grounding plugs, tandem 230 V grounding recep 
tacles, and wing nut battery terminals. More than six 
hundred different kinds of forceps have been invented. 
Let’s not talk about the lion, she said. Wilson looked 
over at her without smiling and now she smiled at him 
This process uses a Lincoln submerged arc welding head 
to run both inside and outside beads automatically. The 
rate of progress during the first stage will determine the 
program to be followed in the second stage. The Glamout 
editor whose name was Tutti Beale “moved in.” What 
your name, girl? she said coolly. Carola Mitt, Carola Mitt 
said. The Viennese Opera Ball continued. @ 
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THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN BY PHIZ MOZESSON AT W 
ISONIA, A-SAN FRANCISCO SALON FOR THE REJUVENATION ¢ 
RENEWAL OF MANNEQUINS AGING OR FALLEN. FROM. STy. 
MANAGER: BERT SHARP. STYLIST (PICTURED): RENETE PLUTZE | 
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I 


The world of difference wounds the eye 
Like a beak, a chatter of tongues 
Assails the ear and mouth 

Of dumb desire, that cannot speak 

The honied syllables of hunger, 

Dying like a fish in excess of water. 
Love falls back upon itself, 

A salmon sinking with its ebb 

Into a well of undistorted water. 


And thinking of this now in sunshine 

And blue skies, and of the purple iris 

In my garden whose sudden bloom surprised me 
Like a piece of sky on fre; 

How she shocked again this morning when 
My eye sought hers in her bed of earth 

And found her crisp and curled as paper ash; 
I wondered on the substance of her love, 
That did not seek my garden nor deny it, 
And graced it until death disgraced her flesh; 
Thinking of this now and of that bulb, 

My heart, I want to learn about dirt. 


II 


She rises in the waters of my memory 

Like a swan who lingered in my river, 

Sang her song and fled one morning 

On the white bell-beating of her wings. 

And thinking of those wings and sheets, 

Our bodies murmuring so drowsily 

They seemed to be the wind in summer leaves, 
She fades before me like a dream I dreamed 
For days and nights incessantly 

Of white sea waves and fading blue. 


And now the angel exorcised in the eye of dawn, 
Who was no woman but a vaporous Helen, 
Seed of swan and silver shuck of god, 

I turn and see the sunshine wash the lawn 


And hear again my footsteps in our room 
Of chittering birds and empty streets 
When the dark bed held us like an acre of earth 


And in that womb we blossomed white. 


I think of Ulysses and the olive tree 

That held his bed, and did he hear the branches 
Rustling overhead like Sibyl’s leaves? 

The white bones in our body will destroy us, 
For every year I feel the bone 

Come nearer to the front I show the world. 


III 


When what we love are white birds 

And white horses winging, singing into sun 
Until the heart is a mane of wind, 

And when that swan sings her final note, 
When the unicorn is lacquered into carousels, 
When all this glory is enamel and ash, 


What shall we find in a human face? 


Your eyes revive in me those irises 

That bloom forever, not watered by wine 

Nor fed on feathers, but children to the sun. 

You shimmer with your light like burning marble, 
Hard hips hooked like horns around your rose, 
Your breasts the bread of children 

And the blossom of my years. 


You carry an egg within you, 

Round, white and full as the sun, 

And being bone and flesh, 

How can its plumage wither? 

A river of swans and horses shall be yours 
And fly from your limbs like breath. 

The day darkens and like pieces 

Of a shattered egg, I see a flood of white wings 
Circle in the sky and hear the winter geese 
Beating like bells as they return. 


Bos CHRISMAN 
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The cow lifted her muzzle from the muddy water of 
the tank. She must go now. Her time was at hand. She 
could feel the pressure of the unborn between her bony 
hips. With the springless clicking tread of an old, old 
cow she moved out towards the rolling hills to find a 
secluded spot for the delivery. 

It was late July and the sun seared in at her about an 
hour high. The moistureless dust turned golden under 
her tired hoofs as the sun poured soundless beams at each 
minute particle of the disturbed earth. The calf was late 
—very late. But this being her eighth and last she was 
fortunate to have conceived at all. 

The past fall the cowhands had missed her hiding 
place in the deep brush of the mesas. If found she would 
have been shipped as a canner, sold at bottom prices and 
ground into hamburger or Vienna sausage. Not one of 
the men would have believed she could make the stren- 
uous winter and still produce another white-face calf. 
She had paid the ranch well, this old cow... seven calves 
to her credit. Six of them survived and made the fall 


market, fat and profitable. The coyotes took her first one. 
But she had learned from that. 


She turned from the cowtrail and made her way up a 
little draw. Instinct guided her now as the pressure 
mounted in her rear body. It was a good place she found 
with the grass still thick in the draw and some little oak 
brush for shade the next sweltering day. The hills 
mounted gradually on three sides and she would have a 
downgrade walk the next morning to the waterhole. She 
had not taken her fill of water, feeling the urgency move 
in her. 

She found her spot and the pain came and the solid 
lump dropped from her. It had not taken long. She got 
up, licked the calf clean and its eyes came open to see 
the world just as the sun sank. It would be long hours 
now before the calf would know other than the night. 

It was a fine calf, well boned and strong, good mark- 
ings. In just a little while she had it on its feet. The 
strokes of her tongue waved the thick red hair all over. 
With out-spread legs it wobbled a step and fell. She 
licked some more. Again the calf rose and this time 
faltered its way to the bag swelled tight with milk. 

The initial crisis was over, but as the old cow nudged 
the calf to a soft spot to bed it down, her head came up 
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and she scented the air. Something was there. As the 
calf nestled down with its head turned back against its 
shoulder, the old cow turned smelling, straining her eyes 
into the darkness. There was a danger there. Her calf 
was not yet safe. Nature intended her to eat the after- 
birth, but now there would be no chance. She stood 
deeply tired, turning, watching, waiting. 


TWO 


The coyote howled and others answered in some far- 
distant canyon. It was a still night. The air was desert 
dry. It made hunting difficult. It takes moisture to carry 
and hold a scent. Her four pups took up the cry, hungry 
and anxious to prey into the night. 

She, too, was old and this, her fourth litter, suffered 
because of it. She was not able to hunt as wide or as well 
a in past years. The ribs pushed through the patched 
hair on all the pups. They moved about, now and then 
catching the smell of a cold rabbit trail. Two of the pups 
spotted prairie mice and leaped upon them as they would 
afat fowl, swallowing the rodents in one gulp. It helped, 


but still they all felt the leanness and the growling of 
their bellies. 

The old coyote turned over a cow-chip and let one 
of the pups eat the black bugs underneath. They could 
survive this way, but their bodies ached for meat. 

They moved up to the waterhole as all living creatures 
of the vast area did. The old one had circled carefully, 
hoping to surprise a rabbit drinking. But there was none. 
They had already worked the waterhole many times 
before with some success, but now its banks were barren. 
They took the stale water into themselves to temporarily 
alter the emptiness. 

The old one smelled the tracks of the cow, hesitating, 
snifhng again. Then she raised her head to taste the air 
with her nostrils. The pups all stood motionless, heads 
up, waiting. There was a dim scent there. Not quite 
clear. The distance was too far, but there was a chance 
for meat. A small one, indeed, but in these hard times 
the mother could not afford to pass any opportunity. 
With head dropping now and then to delineate the trail 
of the old cow, the old coyote moved swiftly, silently 
followed by her hungry pups copying her every move. 
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THREE 


Eight miles to the north a cowboy sixty years old, 
maybe seventy — he had long ago forgotten — scraped the 
tin dishes, washed them briefly, and crawled into his bunk 
against the line camp wall. He was stiff and he grunted 
as he pulled the blanket over his thin, eroded body. The 
night was silent and he thought. 

Outside a horse stood in the corral. A saddle hung in 
a small shed. In the saddle scabbard was a thirty-thirty 
for killing varmints. If he had a good day and found no 
sign of strays in the mighty expanse of the south pasture 
he could ride on into headquarters the day after next to 
company of his own kind. It really didn’t matter to him 
so much except the food would be better and the bed a 
little softer. 

That was about all he looked forward to now. To 
morrow he, too, would check the waterhole for signs. 


He slept. 
FOUR 


She couldn’t see them, but they were there. Their 
movement was felt and the scent was definite now. She 
moved about nervously, her stringy muscles taut and 
every fiber of her being at full strain. When they had 
come for her first-born she fought them well, killing one 
with a horn in its belly and crippling two more. But 
finally they had won. The calf — weak as all first calves 
are — had bled its life into the sand of the gully. She had 
held the pack off for hours until she knew the calf was 
dead and then the call from the blood of those to come 
had led her away to safety. It had been right. All her 
other calves, and the one resting beside her now, had been 
strong, healthy. 

The scars still showed where they had tried to tear the 
ligaments from her hocks in that first battle long ago, 
she had been sore and crippled for weeks. A cowboy had 
lifted his gun to relieve her misery. But another had 
intervened. They roped her and threw her to the ground. 
They spread oil on her wounds and she recovered. 


She whirled about, nostrils opening wide from the 
wind of her lungs. Her horns automatically lowered, but 
she could see nothing. She was very thirsty and her 
tongue hung from the side of her mouth. She should 
have taken on more water, but the enemy would have 


caught her during the birth and that would have beep 
the end. She would have to be more alert now, for her 
muscles had stiffened with age and the drive and speed 
she had in her first battle were almost gone. 


In her fourth summer, during a cloudburst when the 
rains came splashing earthward like a lake turned upside 
down, a sudden bolt of lightning had split the sky, rip. 
ping into a tree and bouncing into her body. She had 
gone down with one horn split and scorched. Three 
other cows fell dead near her. For days she carried her 
head slung to one side and forgot to eat. But she lived, 

Later she had gotten pinkeye and the men had poureg 
salt into her eye to burn out the disease. 

And she had become angry once while moving with a 
herd in the fall roundup. She had been tired of those 
mounted creatures forever crowding her. She kept cut- 
ting back to the shelter of the oak brush and finally she 
turned back for good, raking the shoulder of the mighty 
horse. The mounted man cursed and grabbed his rope. 
She tore downhill, heading for the brush, her third calf 
close at her side. She heard the pounding of hooves and 
the whirl of the rope. Deliberately she turned and crashed 
through a barbed wire fence, ripping a bone-deep cut 
across her brisket. In that moment the man roped her 
calf and dismounted to tie its feet. She heard the bawl- 
ing, whirled, charged at the man. She caught him with 
her horn just above the knee as he tried to dodge. She 
whirled to make another pass and drive the horns home. 
Then another man rode at her and the evil, inescapable 
snake of a rope sailed from his arm and circled her neck. 
Three times he turned off, jerking her up high and then 
down hard into the earth, tearing her breath from her 
body until she stood addled and half blind. Then they 
stretched her out again and turned her loose. She had 
learned her lesson hard. During the stiff winters and wet 
spells she limped where the shoulder muscles had been 
torn apart. 

But the worst winter of all was when the snow fell 
two feet deep and crusted over, isolating the herd miles 
from the ranch house. During the dry summer they had 
walked twice as far as usual to find the short shriveled 
grass. She and the others had gone into the winter weak 
and their bellies dragged in the drifts. When they tried 
to walk on top of the white desert the crust broke and 
they went down struggling, breathing snow and cold 
into their lungs, sapping their small strength. The icy 
crust cut their feet and they left red streaks in the white- 
ness. And the wind came driving through their long 
hair, coating their eyes and nostrils with ice. They wan- 
dered blindly, piling into deep drifts, perishing. 

Finally the wagons — pulled by those same horses she 
had hated so much—broke through the snow. They 
tailed her up and braced her and got some hay into her 
mouth. Once more she survived. 


The moon came now and caressed the land with pale 
blueness. It was like a single, headless, phosphorescent 
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eye staring at the earth, seeing all, acknowledging noth- 
ing. The moon made shadows and into these she stared 
and it would seem to move and then she would ready her- 
self for the attack. But it didn’t come. Why did they wait? 

The night was long and the moon seemed to hang for 
4 week, then the sun moved up to the edge of the world, 
chasing the moon away. 

Her tongue was pushed out further now and her eyes 
were glazed, but she stood and turned and kept her 
guard. She saw the old, mangy coyote directly down the 
draw facing her, sitting up on its haunches panting, grin- 
ning, waiting. It took her awhile to see the pups. They 
were spotted about the hills, surrounding her. But these 
did not worry her, They would not move until the old 
one did. Nevertheless she cast her dimming eyes at them, 
letting them know she knew — letting them know she 
was ready. 

The calf stirred and raised its head and found the 
glorious world. First it must feed. She moved swiftly to 
it, watching the old coyote as she did so. The new one 
struggled up, finding its way to the teat. The cow saw 
the muscles tense all over the old coyote. Its head tilted 
forward as did her pointed ears. Then it moved from 
side to side, inching closer at each turn. The pups got to 
their feet, ready for the signal. But it didn’t come. The 
old coyote retreated. It was its way of nerves. And 
because the coyote fights and dies in silence, when the 
time arrived there would be no signal visible to the cow, 
only to the pups. 

Now the calf wanted to explore. It wanted to know 
into what it had been born. Already the color and the 
form of plant and rock and sky were things of wonder. 
Again the mother bedded down her calf —a heifer it was 
—and soon the warm air and full stomach comforted it. 

By mid-morning the coyote had faked ten charges. 
And ten times the cow had braced to take the old one 
first and receive and endure the rear and flanking attacks 
until she could turn and give contest. She knew from the 
past they would all hit her at once, diving, feinting, tear- 
ing from all sides. But if she could keep the calf from 
being mortally wounded until she disposed of the old one 
they had a chance. But with each rise in temperature, 
with each drying, burning moment of the sun without 
water, her chances lessened. 

By noon the heat was almost blinding her. She felt 
the trembling and faltering in her legs. All the old 
wounds were making themselves known now and her 
tongue hung down, parched and beginning to swell. Her 
breathing came hard and heavy. The nostrils caked from 
the powdered dirt of her restlessness and her eyes filled 
around the edges and watered incessantly. But the coyote 
waited. And so did the old cow. Life had always been 
a matter of waiting — waiting for the calf each year, 
waiting for the greenness of spring, waiting for the wind 
to die and the cold to quit and the snow to melt. But, 
win or lose, she would never see another spring. They 
would find her this fall and ship her away to the slaugh- 
terhouse. And if they didn’t, the winter, the inexorable 
winter winds, would drive through her old bones and 
hnish her. But now she had a chore, a life and death 


chore for sure. She would do her natural best. 

In the middle of the afternoon she imagined she could 
smell the water, so near and yet so far away. She bawled 
out of her nearly-closed throat and the tongue was blank, 
and down the other side of her mouth thick cotton-like 
strings of saliva hung and evaporated in the interminable 
heat. Her legs had gradually spread apart and she wove 
from side to side, taking all her strength now just to 
stand. And right in the pathway to the water sat the 
laughing coyote beginning to move back and forth again, 
closer. Closer. As the sun moved lower and lower, so the 
coyote came nearer, lying down, looking straight at her. 

The coyote lay very still, nothing moving but the pink 
tongue. Yellow eyes watching, glowing like suns. Ten 
minutes. Twenty minutes. The coyote came from the 
ground without warning, straight in and fast. The cow 
knew the others were coming, too. She braced herself. 


FIVE 


The mother coyote followed the trail into scent 
range of the old cow. Her nostrils told her of the new 
one. Cautiously she moved up now, almost like a cat. 
The young tried mightily to do as well. It was no use. 
The quick, intense movement of the cow revealed her 
knowledge of their presence. They would have to wait. 
Methodically she went about spotting her young. She 
ringed the old cow in, giving soundless directions to her 
pups to stay put. 

The scent of the birth, the calf, the old cow brought 
taste glands into action. The natural impulse was to 
attack as their stomachs drew narrow and craving. But 
the coyote could tell from the alertness of the old cow 
that an early assault would be sure death to some. The 
hours would be long but the cow would weaken. Much 
of the moisture had been drained from her body in the 
birth. The sun would be their ally. They could have the 
early luxurious feast of the tender veal and the lean meat 
of the old cow would last for days—even with the vul- 
tures and the magpies to contend with. She could fatten 
and strengthen the pups and make them ready for mat- 
ing as her mother had done for her. Yes, her mother had 
been a good teacher and she had learned well. She had 
been taught to hunt under rotten logs, cowchips, and ant 
hills for insects in case of hard times. The field mouse 
had often saved her from starvation. The lowly grass- 
hopper had filled her belly many times, and given her 
strength to catch larger, tastier game. She learned to steal 
into a hen yard, make a quick dash, throttling the fowl 
and escaping before the rancher could get his guns. All 
of these things she had taught or was teaching her own. 
But now must come the ultimate lesson — how to down 
and kill an animal weighing as much as fifteen of their 
own kind. Besides, they were desperate in their near- 
starvation. 

The old coyote tcok the main chance by locating 
herself in the path of the waterhole. This was the weak 
point and she must handle it with care, cunning, and 
courage. She could not fail for they, too, would weaken 
in the long vigil. 

She carried a thirty-thirty slug in her belly from the 
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past. She only felt it on cold or hungry nights. Her tail 
was shortened and ugly at the end. Her ear was split and 
torn. A scar ran across her back. One foot was minus 
two toes. 


The ear and tail wounds had come about at the same 
time. She had learned a hard lesson from this action. 
She was almost grown then and hunted with the rest of 
the litter. They had stopped behind a clump of bear- 
grass, watching the pickup truck circle slowly. They had 
seen these things before, but no danger had threatened 
from them. Suddenly the thing stopped. From its back 
dropped six large, running hounds. Two teams. 

The coyotes moved out too late. Instinct split them in 
three directions. But the hounds had their speed, and in 
less than a quarter of a mile each team had downed one 
of the brood. She alone escaped. On a little rise she 
whirled watching the hounds bear down on her brother 
and sister, crushing the life away with their awful fanged 
jaws. She sailed down from the hill and at full speed 
crashed into the nearest team, knocking them loose and 
giving her brother a chance to rise. But it didn’t work. 
Two of the hounds flung the wounded one against the 
earth again. The third gave chase. She strained away in 
terror, knowing she could not compete with its size and 
strength. The hound reached for her throat but missed 
her and ripped the ear apart instead. They both rolled 
in a choking spurt of dust. As she rose, the hound 
clamped her tail. She broke free leaving a humiliating 
part of herself in his jaws. The chase was more uphill 
now, and she learned that hounds slowed on that sort of 
run and never again was she caught on the level or going 
downhill. She escaped. Alive. Wiser. Alone. 

She learned to respect the metallic wheeled things for 
another reason. She had watched one from a safe dis- 
tance, as far as hounds were concerned, and suddenly a 
black something stuck from it and then something struck 
her in the belly, knocking her over and down. It had 
been close. She bled badly inside and by the time the 
bleeding clotted she was very weak from hunger. All 
that saved her was the finding of a wounded antelope 
dragging itself into the tall grass of the prairie to die. 
But now she could smell a gun from a considerable dis- 
tance. They would not hurt her again in this manner. 

Her first sister had eaten poison and died before her 
eyes. They would not slay her in this sardonic way, either. 

The scar on her back had come from one of those 
men who whirl the rope and ride horses. She was look- 
ing in a sheep pasture for a lamb to carry to her first 
litter of pups. She was so intent on her job she did not 
see the cowboy coming through the gate some half-mile 
distant. But as he neared she felt him even before she 
cast her glance back over her shoulder. He came full 
speed on a fast quarterhorse, whirling the rope. She did 
not know what it was, but she felt its danger as she did 
that of a gun. He was upon her and she heard the whirr 
of the rope mingled with the ground-jarring thump of 
hooves. She hit the many-wired sheep fence without 


slackening speed. She went through, tearing her back 
on the vicious barbs. Her neck was sore and twisted for 


many days. But she lived to hunt again. 

The worst of all were the steel jaws the men put in 
the earth. Once, when she had been hungry, the scent of 
hog cracklings and also the urine of one of her own, 
came to her. Bait. This gave her the confidence to inspect 
even though the faint scent of man was intermingled, 
The jaws had grabbed her as she vainly leaped away, 
She struck the end of the chain where it ran up out of 
the ground and tightened between the trap and the heavy 
rock that anchored it. She fought wildly and in great 
pain for awhile, gnawing at her foot until exhaustion 
stilled her violent action. 

She studied the rusty, hard, impersonal steel. It had 
her. But if she was to die she would do it on the mesa— 
her home. Foot by painful foot, yard by wrenching yard, 
she dragged the rock. The man had intended her to 
hang the trap in some brush flexible enough to keep 
from tearing the foot loose. It hung, all right, hundreds 
of times, but never for long. 

It took her two days to get to the edge of the mesa. 
The foot was swollen almost to the knee joint now and 
her yellow eyes were red from suffering. Then the stone 
hung between a crack in the rocks. She fell off the other 
side and rolled down the rough boulders. The trap and 
a part of her foot remained in the rocks. 

She lived again, less able than before. 


Under the recent rising of the staring moon the coyote 
studied the old cow. It was obvious she was weakening. 
Soon she would lie down and then .. . but the old cow 
stood and, at the break of day, she suckled her young 
looking straight at the coyote, shaking her head in 
answer to the coyote’s slavering jaws. The coyote moved 
in now, taunting, teasing, draining another ounce of 
strength from the old cow. 

The sun came soon, hot and red, striking the old cow 
in the side of her head. The pups squatted and waited 
with hunger pounding at their every nerve. 

By mid-day the old coyote could feel the muscles 
trembling and jerking with weakness in her forelegs and 
her stomach walls seemed glued together, devouring 
themselves. She now badly needed water and food. At 
times the earth diffused into the molten rays of the sun 
and it looked as if the cow had dissolved. At other 
moments she bunched her muscles imagining the cow 
attacking. She sat with her tongue out and an eternal 
laughing expression in all her face except the eyes. They 
seared through the sun’s rays, hungrily, with a quiet 
desperation and sureness. 

The old cow’s head was dropping now. She was 
slipping fast. But still she stood and every time the 
coyote moved in her snake-track advance the cow raised 
her head a little and tossed the pointed swords. 

The coyote drew in its dry tongue and dropped tt 
again into the dry air and waited. The sun moved on 
and the old cow’s legs spread a little more. The coyote 
could see her weaving and straining to stay upright. The 
tender, living veal of the calf lay folded up beside her. 

Now the time was present. She sent her message of 
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alertness to her pups. They stood ready, watching, muscles 
bunched, hearts pounding above the strain of hunger, 
thirst, and heat. She moved forward and lay down to 
deceive the old cow. Motionless she waited and waited 
more. All of her being cried to lunge forward, but still 
she waited. She had decided on the cow’s muzzle. She 
would dart in between the horns, locking her fangs in 
the breathing softness and hang on until the aid of her 
pups downed the old cow. Then? It would be over 
shortly. A bit torn here and there and the loss of blood 
would finish her. Then the feast. 

The burning eyes of the old coyote and the old cow 
were fixed on each other now. They both knew what 
they must do. The old coyote sent the unseen, unmoving 
signal to her pups and she came from the ground at the 
same instant, aiming straight and swift between the 
horns of the old cow. 


SIX 


The man arose from the bunk as stiffly as he had 
crawled into it. It was not quite daybreak. He clothed 
himself and pulled hard to get his boots on. He built a 
fire in the squatty, iron stove and put the coffee pot on. 
Then he washed his face and hands in cold water. He 
placed a skillet on the stove by the coffee pot. Methodi- 
cally he sliced thick chunks of bacon from the hog side. 
He took the last of the sourdough batter, tore small balls 
from it, placing them in a dutch oven on the stove. This 
done he rolled a smoke, coughing after the first puff. 
Soon he had a large tin cup of scalding coffee. Another 
cigarette, another cup. Then he ate. He wiped up the 
syrup on his plate with his bread. He washed the utensils 
and put them back on the shelf. He, or someone else, 
would be here another time. He went out to the corral. 

If he was lucky this day and found no strays he could 
head for the main ranch house tomorrow morning, or if 
the moon was good, he might ride on in tonight. He 
brushed his horse’s back with his hand and under his 
belly where the cinches would fit to be sure nothing was 
lodged in the hair that would cut or stick. He bridled 
and saddled, put on his chaps and spurs and led the horse 
up a few steps before mounting. He rode him around 
the corral several times to limber him up. Then he dis- 
mounted, opened the gate, got back on, and rode south 
just as the sun was melting the night. 

It was eight miles in a beeline to the waterhole. If 
there was a stray in the huge pasture it would be nearby. 
He would probably have a twelve mile ride with the 
checking out of the signs in the draw and the gullies. 

The sun was up now, hot for so early in the morning. 
It was the kind of day that made all living creatures seek 
shade. Well, he had always wanted a little place with lots 
of shade trees and water. Especially water. It wouldn't 
matter how big it was if there was just plenty of 
water. He would never forget the drought that had sent 
his family to the final sheriff's sale and moved them from 
their ranch into a tent on the edge of the little western 
town to take other folk’s laundry, charity, handouts. His 
pa had already loaned him out to local ranchers. So, he 
just took a steady job with one of them. At first he 


worked only for his board and blanket. He gardened, he 
milked, he shoveled manure out of the barns. He patched 
roofs. He rebuilt corrals. He chopped a whole year’s 
supply of firewood. He ran rabbits in holes and twisted 
them out with the split end of a barbwire. 

And then the drought was over and the grass and 
cattle camé back to the land. He was promoted to horse 
wrangler which only meant one more chore. He was up 
before anyone in the morning riding into the horse 
pasture, bringing in the day’s mounts for the cowboys. 
But things finally got better. His boss saw him top out 
a waspy bronc and he was allowed to ride with the men. 
He got five dollars a month and felt proud. Mighty 
proud. He learned the ways of the range and the han- 
dling of cattle and horses. And, at the age of seventeen, 
he could draw down twenty dollars a month with room 
and board. By the time he had worked on ten or twelve 
different outfits and reached the age of twenty-five he 
could demand and get thirty dollars a month. Things 
weren't all bad. 

Then a fellow cowboy with a talent for talk convinced 
him they were in the wrong business. 

“Now look here, Snake (that was his name at the time 
from being bitten by a rattlesnake) we’re makin’ thirty 
dollars a month, right?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, how much you figure a broke-down saddle 





horse would bring?” 

“Oh, round thirty, forty dollars.” 

“There you are. Now, if a man could ride out say 
eight or ten a month?” 
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“T’ll have to get a pencil. Besides where you goin’ to 
get that many horses and how much you got to give for 
them ?” 

“That’s just the deal. Up north in the rough country 
there’s hundreds of wild horses. Now, I had some experi- 
ence at catching them boogers when I was a kid. We’re 
crazier than hell stayin’ around here when we can get 
rich on our own.” 

So, he took all he had, two hundred and ten dollars, 
two head of saddle horses, one saddle, four used ropes, 
and moved north with the talkin’ cowboy. The money 
went fast. It was used to buy packmules and supplies. 

They pitched camp and started riding the hills and 
canyons for signs. The horses were there, all right. But 
a man could ride all day and never actually see anything 
but tracks. They were wilder than deer by a whole lot. 
So the two cowboys set to work building brush corral 
traps in the narrow part of some canyons on the trail to 
the watering places. Then they built a round pole corral 
near camp to break the horses out. It took some wild, 
reckless riding to pen these animals, but pen some of 
them they did. Then they found the horses fought like 
bobcats and it took some doing just to get a rope on one 
and snub him up. It was impossible to drive them, so 
they tied a twisted rawhide garter on one leg. The circu- 
lation was cut off and the leg became numb and useless. 
It wasn’t so hard to move them into camp on three legs. 

That was only the beginning of their troubles. When 
they castrated the studs, half of them died. Most of the 
rest lost their spirit and became dead-headed and listless. 

After a good try they drifted out of the rough country 





ahead of the winter snow. They had two half-brokep 
mares. But it beat walking because without them that’s 
exactly what they would be doing. Well, they went back 
—at thirty a month —to the cow punching job they had 
left. He started saving again. Finally a rancher offered 
him a foreman’s job at thirty-five a month and he could 
run as many head of his own cattle as he could acquire, 
After a few months, when he had some cash to go on, 
he made his move. He began trading with the Mexicans, 
A few dollars down, a worn out saddle, an old rifle and 
so on were his barter goods. In three years he had built 
his herd up to sixty head of cows, twelve steers, and two 
bulls. They were a mixed lot and they were his, but the 
land they ranged on was not. He still couldn’t figure 
why his boss had been so generous. Another thing he 
couldn’t figure out was why the owner and two of his 
hands did so much riding without him. He didn’t ask 
questions because it looked like a man would be a fool 
to tinker with good times. They were mighty. scarce. 
His boss sent him to a round-up over west at a neigh- 
boring ranch. His job was to check out any of their 
strays and deliver them back to the home range. It was 
a big outfit and the round-up went on for several days. 
The last of the work was done right at headquarters. 
The cowboys ate at the cook house. There was a pretty, 
little brown-headed girl doing the cooking. Fine tasty 
chuck it was. She was the owner’s daughter, Nelda. 
Well, he kept eyeballing her and she kept glancing 
back. He was pretty good-looking at that time...in a 
rough, healed-over way. The aging and scars of the 
tough life hadn’t taken hold yet. On the last day before 
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he started home with his gather he asked her for a date, 
and he damn near fainted when she accepted. 

He borrowed a buggy and picked her up late Satur- 
day afternoon. They went to a dance at the school house. 
She was all decked out in a long, flimsy, turquoise dress 
that hugged her up close around the waist and bosom. 
Her hair just sparkled like her brown eyes and that was 
like a fall sun striking new frost on a golden aspen leaf. 
He was so scared and so cockeyed proud that he danced 
every set with her even though he had a heck of a time 
fending off the other cowboys. 

About four o’clock in the morning a little before day- 
break when the music was slow, he walked outside and 
leaned her up against the building. While the coyotes 
howled out in the prairie he pulled her up hard and 
said: “I...I love you. I sure do.” 

Although she didn’t say anything she let him know 
how she felt with her arms and her eyes. Sweet. 

They went steady then. His luck just kept running. 
He got into a poker game with a bunch of mining and 
timber men and won six thousand dollars. That was 
more money than he had seen in all his life put together. 
He couldn’t wait to get over and tell Nelda. 

They rode together in the hills and he loved her and 
she loved him. He told her about the money and how it 
was not only burning a hole in his pocket but was burn- 
ing right smack through his leg. 

“Snake,” she said, “you’ve got a good start on a herd 
and the Larking place is for sale. We wouldn’t owe more 
than eighteen thousand.” 

Eighteen thousand dollars! It scared him. It was 
beyond him. He would never make it. He just couldn’t 
take on a woman like her, the daughter of a big rancher, 
owing that kind of money. 

Well, he got drunk in town and didn’t show up for 
work. The boss fired him and told him to come and get 
his cows, at the same time he said there would be no 
hurry about it. Somehow it didn’t make sense. 

Snake stayed in town that fall and on into the winter 
trying to make up his mind what to do. In the mean- 
time the money was going steadily out for whiskey and 
gambling. 

The winter came and a blizzard hit. Most of his 
cattle walked off into deep drifts of snow and froze to 
death. By the time he sobered up it was spring and he 
was broke. 

Then the law came and took him. His ex-boss was 
right there shaking his head and saying he couldn’t 
believe it, after all he had done for him. They railroaded 
him and now he knew that he had been a blind and a 
cover-up for the rancher’s thievery. He got a year and a 
day. After three dreary months inside the prison wall he 
planned to kill the man who sent him there, but then 
they put him out on the prison farm and he reasoned it 
wasn't worth it. 

He didn’t return to the home country for a long time 
after his release. Nelda married someone else and he 
kind of regretted he had been so undecided. 

He tried a lot of things after that, plunging hard to 
come back — prospecting, timber leasing, nothing worked 


out. He was trying to keep from going back to punching 
cows. He took a job as a dude wrangler in Yellowstone 
Park. His natural friendliness, his knowledge of horses 
and everything attracted a lot of business. He had several 
chances to marry rich widows and cowboy-smitten girls. 
But he never could decide when the time came. He had 
heard that all was not roses and sweet violets with the 
rich dames. A man had to go around with his hand out 
all the time. 

_ At last, though, he chose to take on this woman from 
St. Louis. She had come right out and told him she 
would buy and pay for a ranch, stock it in his name, and 
put some money in the bank for him. 

Then he got drunk in Pony, Montana, on bootleg 
whiskey. It poisoned him and he was laid up out of his 
head for sixty days. The doctors almost gave up on him. 
By the time he came to and acquired strength enough to 
walk and talk, the widow had disappeared. The wrangler 
who had taken his job had run off to Mexico with her. 
If only a man could ever make up his mind at the right 
time he would have this world singing Ars songs he 
figured. 

He kept trying and bumming around into one thing 
and another. He damned near starved. The years were 
beginning to show. Finally he returned to his old coun- 
try and the only thing he really knew — punching cows. 
The wages were one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month and board. That was tops, as high as he could go 
in his profession. It was a job that took guts, natural 
skill, and understanding of the earth and its animals, 
both wild and domestic, though the present wages 
wouldn’t buy as much as twenty dollars had in his youth. 
But there he was now riding the draws around the 
waterhole looking for sign and finding none. 


It was mid-afternoon and hot. If he turned back now, 
he could make it in a little after dark, saddle a fresh 
horse, and go on into headquarters. It was three days 
till payday. He could take his check, go into town, buy 
a new pair of jeans, a new rope, maybe a new hat. If he 
was careful he might have enough left over to get a little 
drunk and maybe even play a little poker. He really 
needed a pair of new boots but anything worth working 
in cost between forty or fifty dollars so he would just 
have to wait till the next payday —or the next. 

He decided to go on and check the waterhole just in 
case he had missed something. It would cost him another 
night in the line camp but, after all, what was one more 
night alone to him? He saw the usual sign of wildlife 
and was surprised to find the day-old tracks of a cow. 
One lonely cow. She must have strayed in here to calve, 
he thought. He could tell by the way her hooves splayed 
out and by the withered cracks around the edges that she 
was an old cow. 

As he followed her tracks up the trail he noticed that 
a coyote and four pups had been ahead of him. 

Probably went right on, he thought, and then an 
uneasiness came over him. Man, it was hot. He pulled 
his hat back and wiped the sweat from his forehead and 
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out of his narrow sun-washed eyes. The cow had turned 
off across a small ridge and he saw the tracks of the 
coyotes do the same. Pretty soon he felt the horse bunch 
under him. The head came up and the ears pitched for- 
ward. He thought he heard a sound, a cow bawling 
maybe, but he wasn’t sure. He got down and ted the 
horse to a bush. 

He removed the thirty-thirty from the scabbard and 
started easing forward. He was slow in his movement 
because of the stiffness from the long day in the saddle 
and many years of breaks and bruises. Then he was on 
his belly crawling forward feeling an excitement he 
couldn’t define. 

He raised up carefully from the side of a yucca plant. 
He saw the old cow first and then, slowly, one at a time, 
he located the coyotes. They hadn’t seen or heard him 
yet because of the dryness and the lack of wind. 

He eased the rifle up and sighted down it at the old 
mother coyote as she moved forward. Just as he started 
to pull the trigger she lay down right out in front of the 
old cow. For some reason strange to him he held his frre. 


SEVEN 


In the little hollow where the man, the coyotes, the 
cow, and her calf lay there was concentrated the most life 
for miles in every direction. Five miles to the north and 
west in the cedar- and pinon-covered hills twenty-six 
buzzards circled and lighted on the remains of a doe 
downed two days before by a mountain lion that lay 
now in the coolness of the rocks with a full belly; to the 
east another pack of coyotes was desperately stalking a 
herd of swift antelope with no luck at all. 

A hawk circled curiously above the draw with the 
man and the animals, smelling meat. The land itself 
was covered sparsely with buffalo and grama grass and, 
everywhere, the yucca plants bayoneted the sky. Now 
and then in meandering, meaningless lines, the land was 
cut by wind and water erosion, forming a rolling, twisted 
terrain that on the face of a man would have portrayed 
deep torment. 

The man felt the trigger of the rifle with his finger. 
The hammer was thumbed back. His cheek lay hot and 
sweating along the stock. The sights were centered on 
the thin rib-cage of the coyote lying so very still. He 
could tell by the torn, powdered earth around the old 
cow, standing, swaying so weakly with far-drooped head, 
that she had held them at bay a long time now. 

His eyes raised again and counted the pups. One shot 
would do it. He must have killed two or three hundred 
of these animals, these varmints, these predators. He was 
a good shot. He would not miss. His eyes were in the 
second sight that comes briefly to older men. He could 
see almost as good as he could at twenty-one. His sto- 
mach was hollow. And he thought vaguely that it had 
been many hours since he had eaten or drunk, It came 
to him then that the creatures before him had been much 
longer without repast. 

A sudden admiration came over him for the old, 





hungry, thirsty coyote and the old, hungry, thirsty cow 
eyeing each other in the golden, blazing, dying sun. His 
duty, his real job, was to kill the old coyote and as many 
of her young as possible and drive the old cow to water, 
carrying the calf across the swells of his saddle for her. 
In a day or two she would have her strength back then 
he could drive her on to the main herd. That was his job, 
But he didn’t move and all of his long life came to him 
now as he studied what he saw before him. 

The old coyote knew what she must do and she was 
doing it with every particle of cunning, courage, and 
instinct in her emaciated body. Her pups must be fed 
and she must, too, if she was to survive and finish their 
training. 

And the old cow had long ago reconciled herself to 
her fate. She would stand and fight — win or die. 

The indecision was not theirs. This trait was his and 
had always been so. 

Time became a vacuum in the floating dust. The 
bawling of the old cow, just a whisper now, came to him. 
The coyote lay like dry wood. The pups watched her, 
their bodies slowly evaporating in the ceaseless sun. It 
was everything. 

His lungs ached from the shallow breathing, but stil] 
he could not move the finger that fraction of an inch that 
would end it. Time. Timeless time. 

Then the old coyote attacked as if hurled from the 
earth. The pups charged down. The man fired but the 
bullet struck the shoulder of one of the pups instead. The 
momentum carried it forward and down and over. It 
kicked its life away. He raised the gun and fired again. 
The hindquarters of another pup dropped. He levered 
another shell and shot it through the head. 

As the old coyote came in, lips peeled back, fangs 
sharp and anxious, the old cow pulled a tiny ounce of 
strength from her heart —a little reserve she had saved 
for her young. She shuffled forward to meet the terrible 
threat. 

The sound of the shot had caused the old coyote to 
veer just a fraction at the last thrust, and it was just 
enough. The lightning-splintered horn of the old cow 
drove between the lean ribs and she made one upward 
swing of her head. The horn tore into the lungs and 
burst the arteries of the chest apart. The coyote hung 
there. The cow could not raise her head again. She fell 
forward, crushing at the earth. When she pulled her 
head and horns away the coyote blinked her yellow, 
dying eyes just once. It was over. 

The other two pups ran out through the brush. They 
were on their own now. 

The calf got to its feet and sucked a little milk from 
the mother’s flabby bag. The man went back to his horse 
wondering why he had shot the pups instead of the old 
one. For a moment he had known. But now the knowl- 
edge was gone. 

In a little while as the sun buried itself in the great 
ocean of space behind the earth the old cow, her calf 
at her side, stumbled downhill to water. 
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COOKBOOK 


RICO LEBRUN/LENTIL SOUP 
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Here are the ingredients of a soup. I do not mention 
quantities because (1) I really don’t know them, and (2) 
it depends on how one wants to eat this soup. We make 
it a complete meal, serving it in large bowls, and simply 
have coffee and fresh fruit afterwards. Personally, I feel 
the soup is substantial enough so that to have it before 
another course would be a mistake. 

Soak overnight enough lentils to make a moderate 
helping for each bowl of soup desired. In the morning 
drain them and cook in fresh water, adding bay leaves, 
plenty of pepper and salt and several cloves of garlic 
which have been slightly squeezed. The bay leaves should 
boil only for a few moments and then be removed. Cook 
the lentils until tender. Then remove them from the fire. 

Prepare small meat balls, the size of a quarter in 
diameter, making four to six meat balls for each serving. 
For these use a half-and-half mixture of high grade 
ground meat and bread crumbs. Also add salt and pep- 
per, garlic chopped very fine, parsley chopped very fine, 
and raisins. To this mixture add a beaten egg or two 
(depending on how much meat and bread crumbs are 
being used). The eggs should make the mixture adhere 
when rolled. Grated Parmesan cheese also helps to make 
the mixture cohesive and is good for the flavor. Put the 
meat balls aside. 

In a separate pot heat enough bouillon or consommé 
for the number of people being served. Salt slightly, add 
a dash of liquid garlic and either tarragon or oregano. 
When the bouillon is warm add the meat balls and sim- 
mer for a few moments, or until they are done. To this 
add the lentils, using the moisture in which they have 
cooked if you wish to extend the liquid contents of the 
soup. Into this steaming pot toss several handfuls of fresh 
spinach which has been very slightly chopped so that the 
leaves will not be an awkward size to eat. Spinach should 
cook only long enough so that it is no longer raw. It 
should remain a bright green and be a little crunchy. 

This should be served with grated Parmesan cheese 
and a dollop of olive oil in each bowl for those who don’t 
mind the richness. Serve with French bread. 


Rico Lebrun came to the United States from his native 
Italy while still in his teens. He lives now in Los Angeles, 
and has recently completed a mural at Pomona College. 
His series of paintings “The Crucifixion” brought him 
national recognition and an exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. Lebrun has taught at Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, and at Yale University’s School of 
Design. He was a visiting artist at the American Aca- 
demy in Rome in 1958-59. He is recognized as one of the 
strongest and most influential draftsmen of hts time. 
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Why confess? Why not? 

Through the mind falls a tumble of images, an ava- 
lanche of bottles, old socks, door keys, dried roses, a string 
of words, a mouth oh-ing a lipstick, movie stubs; a rock- 
slide of jimcracks gathering momentum as it approaches 
the abyss of the future. Time swallows everything but a 
few disconnected images that are thrown to the side, 
images of love and death mostly — for these are the reali- 
ties —retrieved for no reason (life has its own reasons) 
from time relentlessly hurtling over the precipice into — 
what? Who can say what they mean? Except that they 
mean more than anything I can understand about them. 
I bear away my foolish loot from the roar and, later, near 
a rockpool, fumble through it to see what I have saved. 


Old loves. lost girls, solemn tireless wooing! Name 
The dark-browed Natasha 


Philipovna, but once removed from rickety Russian 


them on vour fingers... 


village-stiles, in plaid slacks on Morningside Heights 
(stockings on under the slacks, on which I brooded hun- 
grily), her moist slash of mouth full of the words of a 
passionate, quirky mind, who was “sick” and couldn't 
walk through the streets anymore, whose 74th Street door 
[ haunted through a chilly post-war winter (married 
though we both were), unable to ring the bell for fear 
an outraged Ralph Bellamy would appear, or she would 
say, “What? You? Why?”, hoping she would simply 
come out and find me, fancy that, passing by. Me, in my 
DP overcoat and earnest double-breasted suit, head ach- 
ing with Hart Crane, making poems on the IRT, 
Goethean unscanned lines to an impossible love, “I go to 











meet a lady I will never meet”... Sad Bulgarian snow 
fell on No PARKING signs; there were ominous psycho- 
analysts everywhere in her neighborhood; my feet were 
always wet, socks worked down into my collapsing shoes 
... She thought me a silly Dolgoruky when I sent her 
notes in philosophy class, confessing everything in the 
Byronic tone that is natural to young men. She tried to 
take me in hand, “Now, Holmeses,” merciless in trying 
to be gentle, “I can’t stand any messiness right now. I 
want a comrade, not a lover.” Of course, I agreed to 
everything, and drowned her in a river of ink during the 
two years she was too sick to see my pale 21-year-old face, 
even over coffee—phantoms of North Jersey, parental 
phantoms of Hackensack, clothing manufacturer and 
melancholy daughter phantoms— Chagall would have 
seen that it was sad and funny!... But I weighed 140 
stripped, shaved only twice a week, read Engels on the 
subways, and, rhetoric aside, wanted only the tenderness 
of sex with her, the mirror of assent in which to glimpse 
myself ten pounds heavier, without need of horn-rims, as 
certain of myself as Alan Ladd, odd perhaps, but attrac- 
tive... It all founderea, it was unreal (Frau Von Stein, 
Dulcinea del Toboso—I made everything gravely “liter- 
ary” in those days), and I never had the gift of her 
methodical disrobing in a stuffy West Side room. I know 
she would have unsnapped her bra without putting down 
her cigarette... She vanished into her own mind (where 
only those you fear are nude), and years later I hurt her 


to save my wife, and can’t excuse it now. She’s still in 
the phone book, I looked her up three years ago, and had 
a funny feeling, and dialed her number, but when she 
answered, the same hesitant startled, “Yes? Yes? Who?”, 
I hung up. What would I have said anyway? 


* * * %* * 


The forepart of my brain died in 1948, giving birth, 
the truth of resurrection being that it actually happens 
everyday... Nuremburg, PM, Wallace, Partisan Review, 
Bongo bongo bongo I don’t want to leave the congo: so 
many smoky, argumentative afternoons I lived in a pathe- 
tic, imaginary pogrom! I think back with amazement, 
but no regret, on the time when I believed that out of 
street-fights, Delacroix, hectic posters, surplus value, Ernst 
Toller (all amounting to nothing but the dim shuffling 
of refugees towards eternally closed frontiers) an indus- 
trial Shangri La might come... There was finally a 
night in Clarke’s Bar when my head was in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Alan Harrington said: “Well, no matter. You 
were naive to think it was going to be any different. 
Masaryk probably jumped because he couldn’t get it up.” 
Such was my Kronstadt, and I had another beer. It 
seemed the sensible thing to do... 1948, 1984: Some- 
times, if I don’t watch out, I still catch myself believing 
in prophetic arithmetic, but after 1948 who could believe 
anymore that God’s finger ever pressed the buttons in an 
election booth? I stopped reading the papers, and looked 
for the writing on the wall. 


* * *+* ** * 


Or the next girl: troubled, Vassar-fresh, with the well- 
bred face of a touchy setter, pretty and tawny, who, like 
me, always chose people “who were impossible.” What 
did I represent to her, her first year in New York? When 
I sent her the same old dreary Picasso reproduction 
Christmas card that every smart aleck in New York 
sends out, she gushed: “What perfect taste!” and even 
I was a little embarrassed... Verbal sparring in a con- 
vertible, my wife between, out somewhere near Man- 
hasset in spring; fried Howard Johnson clams greasy in 
a cardboard container, the Gatsby twilight settling over 
factory Queens, bright shallow chatter — how was she to 
know how it was done? She was groping too, but only 
to feel, just to feel anything, even hatred, the sharp edge 
of a real emotion — so she said... And, gallantries to the 
contrary, I wanted from her only to lie upon her generous 
breasts afterwards, and muse, and be questioned, and 
reluctantly say ponderous things to her, for she was the 
first who was younger than I... “Yo-u want me to love 
you,” she said, pulling on her sweater one night some- 
time later after a failure. “You want me to say I love 
you. But don’t you understand? I don’t know what it 
means, much less what it feels like. I can’t say it ever 
again until I know what it is.” I suppose I did want that, 
as if it was realler than the way her hair was soft and 
short behind her ears. But my body betrayed me, because 
the body is hip. Only the mind knows nowhere... There 
was Wagner on the radio the day after the failure, a 
rainy afternoon in my shadowy apartment (the apart- 
ment of a nervous, disenchanted youth, too many books, 
reproductions clipped from magazines, a wistful bottle 
of Schenley’s), and I watched the rise and fall of her 
bosom under the cardigan, an inappropriate success bulg- 
ing in my trousers, and thought windily of Nietszche, 
Hans Fallada, bushels of worthless marks blowing before 


a chill 1926 wind in backstreet Munich the year that | 
was born, leather overcoats and Fritz Lang, Buchenwald 
and Schweitzer —but Dr. Mabuse ruled the only Ger. 
many I knew, and the Liebestod that afternoon lacked 
only the faint sweet smell of burning Jews to be com- 
plete... Of course, she swooned to Wagner, she wanted 
to be a singer then, she didn’t want to tussle with me: I'd 
had my chance, and unaccepted love turns to Death, who 
accepts all contributions... Later, on upper Lexington 
Avenue Sunday, we argued nastily, I tried to get her to 
come into a church so I could kiss her, and talked ironies 
she wouldn’t understand. The world was new to her, 
but I was beginning to wonder —so much for Time... 
The most I had of her was clumsy kisses among the 
copper pots in her cellar kitchen, listening for feet on 
the stairs, and a few wordy lunches, and the feel of her 
black lace slip against my mouth that windy midnight 
when she came across too soon... Inside every Alan 
Ladd, Jackie Cooper plays lonely marbles, imagining the 
muslin drawers of Becky Thatcher. 


* * * «+ * 


Images, not meaning. It is meanings which lead us 
wrong. The only love I could believe in was a doomed- 
Paris 1939 love. Why? Later a wife was to ask me: 
“Whatever made you so guilty, so despairing? I’m sick 
of your whipped tail.” Later still, a friend was to say on 
reading the first book: “I never realized before that the 
universe was such a horrible place to you, peeling damp 
walls, spiders everywhere, horror.” Why? 

I was born in Holyoke, Massachusetts, and had a great 
aunt who wore a choker, and a second cousin who could 
remember the date of William the Conqueror’s invasion 
of England but not always his own name, and my mother 
took me to séances where my grandfather gossiped from 
the other world, and I imagined trench warfare at 12, 
and God went away from me while I was reading 
accounts of atrocities in Yugoslavia, and—no reason! 
These aren’t the reasons. I married too young. I worried 
too much. I was afraid I was trivial. My romances were 
too often derived from horrible Balkan realities. I thought 
a brief, candid embrace would redeem everything... 
But images, images! Not meanings. 


* * * *« * 


Everything has its apogee, and beyond culmination 
lies transcendence... For me, the little blonde librarian, 
with the soft full lips belying her set ideas, pedantic, lis 
some, barren, with her beefy eager husband. I was older, 
willing to make a fool of myself, this can have a certain 
aura of success to it... Beers in Second Avenue saloons, 
my knees between her knees, omniverous eyes having to 
do for all the rest. I calculated that an understanding 
silence would do the trick. It did. 

Tankers moved sluggish as water buffalo up the 
smoky February river, thieving gulls dove and swooped, 
we lingered on chilly benches among runny-nosed kids 
from Avenue A... “I want a child by you,” she said in 
her sad little fur collar, our eyes on one another’s mouths, 
but all we could arrange was cold, wintry afternoons on 
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St, Mark’s Place talking obsessively about sex, and hot 
need once in Radio City Music Hall (did the usherettes 
feel the vibrations of a real passion, and shudder?) watch- 
ing Marlene Dietrich, she stuffing my exploring hands 
into her lap, so that when we came out into the sopping 
day we went without a word to my apartment, and had 
our harmless little love on a guilty bed... I remember 
her virgin-blue petticoat, her quenched eyes, her intent to 
have it no matter what... “Make a baby!” she gasped, 
looking away, the saddest words I’ve ever heard in love, 
taking everything but the sadness out of it. And after- 
wards, “Moonglow” on the phonograph, dancing like 
grave high school seniors, all of whose aches are unas- 
suaged by fox trots... “We could run away,” she kept 
saying in my ear, “Why not? Why not?... at least for 
the weekend.” 

Brooklyn nights, waterfront bars, the prim apartment 
where the body confessed surprising things to mambo, 
the great sympathetic baffled face of her husband, my 
friend... Why didn’t he grab me by the collar, and 
knock me down? But then no nest can be rifled of any- 
thing that is really desired ... Her slumber-party sorority- 
girl pajamas that I couldn’t unbutton when he sent her 
woefully out to me on the daybed, and how I slept an 
innocent deep sleep when she went away, back to him... 
Can it really have happened? Whom did I betray? The 
devil of sophistication moved us all about... I walked 
back over Crane’s Bridge, cold balls, no cigarettes, Rocke- 
feller Center stared back at me from far uptown, I imag- 
ined my wife looking through a telescope, and (say it 
cut) I felt a bitter ecstasy, because sometimes only weird 
and far out things can make. us feel alive. It seemed an 
illustration of something. “Pour me another, Western 
Civilization just went plop” — that sort of thing. Actually 
it was pathetic, serious, “literary,” and we were only 
screwing ourselves all along. Narcissus never fell in till 
someone looked over his shoulder, and winked. 


* * * * * 


Images, images! fragment farther... Letters from 
Mexico City announcing the death of the spirit in the 
death of a bull... Kerouac riffing to the moon on snowy 
Third Avenue corners... Lear on Sunday afternoons: 
such nobility of degradation seemed so out of reach to 
me... Italian films of those years: women in frayed slips 
whose unshaven armpits represented the new reality; the 
contemporary urban horizon forever defined by ruined 
apartment buildings and burned out Chevies; LENIN 
scribbled on a bullet-pocked Roman wall under a phone 
number; Magnani the only mother left; a string of 
smudge-kneed kids trailing through an ashpit, smoking 
Nazionales: a girl in sneakers and a thin dress, standing 
in a doorway with a carbine and a loaf of bread; rain 
falling on the bleak Po marshes where dead Partisans 
drifted among drowned slogans; starving prostitutes 
wearily kissing the thighs of drunken G.I.’s. Did it help? 
Did it save anything? Rossellini lived to film Bergman 
without a brassiere. So much for neo-realism. 

The Hunt (Wardell Grey and Dexter Gordon), listen 
there for the anthem... past-midnight doorbells waking 





me from dreams, and rumpled friends imprecating us 
out for Jack Roses before the bars closed down... walk- 
ing into Glennon’s in bare feet after Jones Beach, Potchki 
the dog drunk on beer... Neal in a kimono and a jock- 
strap, rolling joints, and saying: “That’s right! That’s 
right!” ..: 
players of Cézanne... Love on benzedrine, the rod 
would never go down... “Stenka Razin” crooned mawk- 
ishly over steamers on Hoboken River Street... I never 
wore a tie; for 13 months I cut my hair with a comb 


Ginsberg showing me Satan in the Card- 


fitted with a razor blade; someone stole the first suit I’d 
bought in five years, and my only suspenders; we ate in 
the Ritz Food Shop, chopped steak, french fries, coffee, 
90¢... Climbing on Jay Landesman’s radiator to Tito 
Puente, announcing with a giggle that there was no evil 
in the American night... All the streets and street cor- 
ners forever memorialized in my memory by pointless 
arguments with a wife who knew I was cheating but 
dared not mention it... I look back through old journals 
now to discover bitterness, complaints, self-pity, and find 
only excitement, an eagerness for everything to happen at 
once, youth. Life is stronger than the mind, and Chubby 
Jackson’s dervish cry echoes through those years, “Now— 
now— now— NOW!” 

52nd Street before the strippers drove the boppers 
away, hearing pretty young dykes (last year they came 
from East Dubuque, and now they taste the strange 
fruit) talking about Lester coming down, if he got eyes 
... Symphony Sid taking out his false teeth in Birdland 
to nonplus the squares... Allen Ginsberg staring at Tibet 
in his York Avenue apartment, mixing lungen stew... 
Jack K. turning up at a midnight sailing, come 3,000 
miles back down America’s endless main street, hiding 
in a Closet on the Queen Mary, set on Paris, you listen to 
me... We got him off in time, Jacques Fath was posing 
like Jeanmaire for the shipnews photographers as we 
lurched by, and later that night we saw Shearing lift 
Tristano down from the stand, and we were blind... I 
came back through the dawntime streets muttering madly 
to myself, “Achievement! achievement!” ... Allan Temko 
falling downstairs with a whoop... Louanne’s flat 
tummy on which I played soft bongo drums to Bird... 
Winifred, Big Mammy, taking off her blouse as a matter 
of course —how sad, how foolish, how pointless, how 
illustrative, how true and simple, I’m hip. Cannastra, 
roaring like a Dago God, his ravaged Garfield face, play- 
ing Norma through the afternoons to ironic tears, climb- 
ing the El (our urban Tarzan), walking up the streets 
on cartops, kissing longshoremen in remote Chelsea bar- 
rooms—two blocks away the liners, decked in lights, 
champagne, faint dance music, the laughter of willing 
women, headed for Europe with cargos of the fortunate 
gone to woo an old hag. Cannastra, Cannastra, who 
knew she could be bought, and went the other way. 

Provincetown where it was all supposed to be new: 
staggering with bottles of kerosene, quarts of beer, gal- 
lons of Petri back across the Race Point dunes to our 
shack, like some lost patrol in a John Ford Sahara, we 
lacked our sweating Victor McLaglen... The Old Col- 
ony jukebox that had a Billy Eckstine record... Benze- 
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drine strips out of the inhaler, wadded in Juicy Fruit, 
feeling my heart, talking for seven hours, no music for 
two months, throwing up in the Atlantic... Seeing my 
wife, who couldn’t swim, walking abstractedly out into 
the surf one night, getting to her nipple-high, “I thought 
it looked so pretty, so cool,” the unreality lasting through 
the next noon, love collected in a glass under the eyes... 
Writing bad poetry, distracted by the northwest-wind sea, 
white-capped all the way to Cherbourg ... skinny-dipping 
as the taxies came by full of school teachers... Cannas- 
tra’s cottage with the toilet seat painted red, such a 
dreary gag, watching him pedaling wildly out of town 
on a stolen bicycle, leaving a Boston girl with a black eye 
whe said, adjusting the hamburger: “Tell me about this 
person”... A boat that would not sail, playing Hearts 
as the oil lamps guttered, surfacing in Wellfleet’s pond to 
find a lily-pad in my mouth... Racing a train in Provi- 
dence, New York again, August swelter so live at night, 
make it to Labor Day, GO. 


I wanted every fetching girl I met in those days, 
friends’ girls, wives of friends, never did anything about 
it of ccurse, but all we don’t know in this life is the way 
we look, naked and willing... the rest is only books, talk, 
logic, balloons, time. We all possess everything but each 
other. All intense spiritual experiences are best expressed 
in sexual terms—“the Bridegroom cometh,” “the holy 
fornication of angels”; and all intense sexual experiences 
are best expressed in spiritual terms — “the earth moved,” 
“the wingéd thing beating just outside the windows.” 
God plays His tunes between our knees. 

There was a woman who brought me to this. | 
would write her initials, E.L., to tell her that I didn’t 
forget... Older, trim-waisted, two bad marriages behind 
her, passionately optimistic in her belief in “creativity,” 
I sought to contaminate her with my dour view, the 
senseless lust for consistency that is the midnight glamor 
of young men, but she knew better... I remember her 
dark, Berlin-like apartment, heavy Von Sternberg furni- 
ture, sad and trifling paintings aped from Dufy, the good 
scotch always set out for me, she was there whenever I 
wanted to come... The first night, there was one nervous 
dance to an old Teddy Wilson Brunswick to get us from 
talk to love (music’s role, after all), and then she took me 
to her roomy bed, patient, warm, reassuring... She was 
the first one that I did not imagine that I loved, and, 
oddly, I love her still in a brotherly way, she was my 
friend as well... Drinks at the Menemsha Bar, gossip of 
the galleries, soft talks on the telephone, and most of all 
long crisp spring mornings in her flat that I wasted 
morosely, having to have my apocalypse... But I couldn’t 
stand to see her cry, and yet did not feel guilty, and that 
is close to upright love. And yet what I learned from her 
was that my heart was shriveling up into a pitless prune 
as a result of my furtive, dreary succession of blundering 
infidelities, that only the loveless make a law of love... 

“But, Johnno, I believe in art, you see,” she would say, 
not mentioning that I drank too much, “and love between 


people who respect one another, and steaks, and good 
whisky (yes, all right), and all the exciting things. Why 
is that wrong’... though I love your solemn frown, 
poor boy”... I wrote her angry letters, and I remember 
her large, old fashioned bathroom with the linen shower 
curtains, and her wide freckled shoulders, and listening 
to Dylan Thomas with her — she loved him too, and was 
always womanly in her loves, and had lost everything 
she really cared about but her ability to sleep each night 
and wake new. I wrote poems to her, saying in rhyme 
that we couldn’t last, but when she wanted me to copy 
one down for her in my own hand I balked, thinking 
insanely, “She'll use it against me!”... Thank God she 
was stronger, calmer than I, and wouldn’t let me scar 
her life, and knew Time better than I did then... Later 
she found her love in France, and had children, and God 
gives these gifts to those who persevere... E. L., you 
were very good to your stupid 25-year-old lover! Thank 
you for ferreting out all my old published poems. Thank 
ycu for playing me the records that I liked, and making 
my drinks strong (though sometimes it wasn’t in your 
interest), and letting me have you for those few inter- 
mittent months. You never got any benefit out of me. 
I know I grumbled and was refractory. But you rewarded 
me anyway. I kiss your dark, gay eyes with gratitude. 


Images flit by that are not my own, imagination makes 
all of us one, I won’t ask why that is any longer... The 
mothers on the Rostov road, dead bundles of Russian 
rags swinging from the winter gibbets, Aussies in funny 
slouch jungle hats, wrists bound, kneeling in the rice 
paddies to have their heads chopped off; screaming boys 
falling in flame out of the Channel cumulus, no pheenix; 
blood and dog-tags beaten into the immemorial Cassino 
mud; the burning Jap, flushed from his lair, running in 
pell-mell anguish from the hose of flame; children, noth- 
ing but great walking eyes, staring through barbed wire 
in Silesia; butchered horses stinking the Polish fields: all 
this rioted in my head in 1944 and °45, and my own 
19-year-old tears at dusk behind the commissary on San 
Diego’s Navy hill, weeping with dead seriousness for 
pea-jacketed boys, and their Kansas soda-fountain girls, 
and all the uprooted drowsing on halted trains, taking 
on water in Oklahoma... “Why do they always sing!” 
I sniffled, cursing under my breath, hearing the goofy 
American songs rising in the clear air over the bilge of 
harbors full of transports, “Why, goddamnit?” I'd heard 
them sing during coffee-stops in alfalfa-towns in darkest 
1942; later, I heard them sing shattered jingles in nut- 
wards where the quiet Long Island nights were mur- 
murous with visions. They probably sang even on work- 
details in Dachau where certainly the 19th Century came 
to an end. I guess they sang “In the Mood” sometimes 
on johnless prison ships making for Manchuria. And 
“Horst Wessel” piled more corpses up than Adolf Hitler. 
It is very queer. God has heard some strange things ris- 
ing faintly from our ravaged earth in my lifetime. What 
can He possibly think of us? Images of love and death? 
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* * + + * 


He waits, I suppose. He’s patient, He won’t inter- 
yene. | wait for the night when a boy, finger poised over 
the obliterating button, looks down through the spider- 
lines of a bomb-sight from 30,000 feet, and sees God’s 
lovely spring night spread on the weary earth below like 
a caress, and suddenly longs for Jane, and mutters to 
himself, “No. No. No matter what. Not this kid. They 
can come and get me.” And sits back, and refuses. That 
night the Kingdom of Heaven will begin. That night 
God will be born again... Listen, you can hear Him 
longing to be born. I heard Him, cove-bound, on a 
motor-launch on the Connecticut River in late April last 
year. I heard Him once on University Place when finally, 
thankfully, my heart went sour enough. He makes a 
benediction over every bed, and I have talked here of 
lost girls, not those I found... 


* * *+* *& * 


Call it what you will. I would make my peace. I do 
not have migraine anymore. I fidget and think about 
quitting smoking. I know the answers are in reality. 
God loved me even when I hated Him. My hangovers 


grow worse and sometimes last two days. I am 34 and I 
am tired of my own mind. I know that all we can do is 
to survive. I still grow garrulous, and curse modern 
society, but when I read Thoreau, and walk down elmy 
streets, trying not to hear the bulldozers laboriously tear- 
ing down ‘everything God built in a minute, I can be 
quiet and wait. I love women, because they don’t talk all 
night, the night being for love and sleep and renewal. 
I would make my peace. The morning comes anyway. 
Belief lies at the bottom of disbelief. I know that what I 
wrote once, “A man can fall too far,” isn’t really true. 
I am sorry when I go to New York these days. I always 
drink too much because nothing has changed. All I 
really want anymore is to look at God’s blessings moving 
across the earth as seasons. I have my girl, and a funny 
old heatless house, and I intend to last. 

Fame, ambition, ego—husks, sad husks housing fright- 
ened twitter. Money —it can no longer buy 33 for me. 
I have outlived myself. I remember these images of the 
old days, the lost girls, but the cold noses of eager pup- 
pies comfort me more. Busy wrens pecking a new-born 
lawn hold up the universe. No more rage. 

Why confess? Why not? If only to say, Goodnight, 
ladies. Goodnight, fond girls. Goodnight. @ 
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After the round red corporate sun has sunk 
With a glittering smile and smoking a big cigar, 
And the chimneys stinking like upright bits of punk 


Have lost their brick assurance of what they are, 


In the back yard, McConkey, to your work. 

The long light shakes, but the longer light is steady 
That has come down the channels of the dark 

To find you and your diamond eyepiece ready. 


After the searchlights glancing through the black 
Die to red worms, their business being finished, 
And on the nondescript short order shack 

The neon “Eat!” flickers and is diminished, 





Or an astronomer 


WiLuiaM DicKEY 


In the back yard invite the light that follows 
Dark stars upon their courses and comes still 
Singled from the profusion of its fellows 
Like an intention marrying to your will. 


After the lights of houses and children even 
Grow dim for the long whisper into night, 

And the last ship being safely brought to haven, 
The lighthouse veils its intermittent sight, 


In the back yard, McConkey, where you watch them, 
Those stars, those voices that never yet made reply, 
Knowing you know the secret way to catch them, 
Will fall like willing answers to your eye. 
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= TIME? 
By William Pechter 


Breathless, according to my trustworthy copy of Cue, 
is supposed to have a running time of 89 minutes; yet I 
saw it more than twice in less than half that time. The 
reason? Breathless time is like no other movie time. It 
leaps and whirls, swoops and staggers; above all, it is 
animate; always active, always seen. 

But this is, after all, not so very difficult to see, or to 
say; easier to say it than to know what it means. In the 
review of the film which appeared in Time magazine, 
all the right words and phrases managed to get said — 
“cubistic thriller ...jaggedly abstract piece of visual music 
... heart-stopping energy ...eye-opening originality... 
crazy humor...anarchic beauty” —but, like some jag- 
gedly abstract piece of critical music, they remain un- 
related in such a way that no one can really tell what it 
all adds up to. The trouble with Breathless is that, with 
all its brilliantly original and elliptical quality, it leaves 
one with the lurking suspicion that the whole thing may 
be, finally, just one terribly esoteric joke; it was, perhaps, 
in deference to those American critics who prefer their 
seriousness straight that the film’s American distributors 
eliminated its prefatory dedication, “To Monogram Pic- 
tures.” (Other, less obvious jokes have been allowed to 


remain unexpurgated. Jean-Luc Godard, the film’s direc- 
tor, served his apprenticeship as critic for the French film 
periodical, Cahiers du Cinema, and several scenes are 
shot against posters advertising some of that odd maga- 
zine’s odder enthusiasms: The Harder They Fall, and 
Ten Seconds to Hell. Godard begins one scene with an 
iris-in, and ends another with an iris-out, employing two 
of the movies’ most archaic technical devices in this most 
modern of films. Ten minutes after Breathless begins, a 
shaggy girl approaches Michel, the film’s hero, on the 
street, proffering a copy of Cahiers du Cinema which he 
declines indifferently. “Have you got anything against 
youth ?” she asks belligerently. “Sure, I prefer old people,” 
he replies.)* But if the film is only a joke, then those 
who take it seriously tend to look slightly foolish; if it 1S 
serious, then, in dismissing it, one may have failed to 
champion a properly serious Big Idea: such are the 
dilemmas with which Bosley Growther must daily make 
his peace. 





*Still further items for the erudition-hound. The film’s hero occasionally 
operates under the alias of “Laszlo Kovacs,” the name of the character 
which Belmondo played in A Double Tour, an earlier film by Claude 
Chabrol, and really an embryonic version of Michel. The role of the 
celebrity who is interviewed in Breathless is taken by Jean-Pierre Melville, 
director of an interesting film of Cocteau’s Les Enfantes Terribles, and 
regarded by Insiders as a spiritual father of /a Nouvelle Vague. Finally, 
Godard himself appears briefly in the role of an informer. 
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Now the best way to cope with a dilemma is to 
attempt to make the most of what you know. A dilemma 
Breathless certainly is. What then do we know? 


The film opens on a screen filled by the comics section of 
a newspaper; pause. A line is thought, or spoken: “After all, 
I'm no good. If you have to, you have to.” And the paper 
lowers to reveal the face of its reader, Michel; that battered, 
ugly face so scorned by the reviewers, that battered, hand- 
some face no movie star slickness could ever hope to match. 
The thumb brushes across the lips in classic, reflective ges- 
ture. “I/ faut!” 

Michel steals a car. He races it to Paris, singing and 
shouting at the sun, even firing a gun into its afternoon 
blaze. A cop chases, and catches up to him. The gun; in 
meticulous detail, we see it appear, cock, aim, and kill. The 
cop, collapsing. Michel, running across a dark, open field; 
through apparently endless space, running. 

Michel arrives in Paris, makes a few assorted telephone 
calls, scans several newspapers, visits the flat of a casual girl 
friend to cadge some money which he ends up stealing. In 
her mirror, he mugs at his reflection: his mouth stretched 
open to a ferocious “O,” distended into a grin-grimace, com- 
pressed into a pout, and, finally, relaxing as his thumb 
brushes reflectively across his lips; the sequence of face- 
making is repeated at intervals throughout the film, like a 
leitmotif. In block letters, across the girl’s wall is written, 
“POURQUOI.” It’s just a word, she tells him. 

On the Champs Elysees, Michel finds Patricia Franchini, 
kis American girl friend, selling the Paris Herald Tribune. 
He wants her to accompany him on a trip to Italy. He wants 
tosleep with her again. Why? she asks. Because, “It’s nice to 
wake up next to a girl.” He continues his persuasion, but 
her only response is in the form of a detached, factual curi- 
osity about those words which he uses that she does not 
know; “Ou’est-ce que c'est” this, and “Ou’est-ce que c'est” 
that? Kiddingly, she tries to sell him a paper; he declines; 
there’s no horoscope. “Ou’est-ce c'est horoscope?” “The 
future,” he explains. “I’m very interested in it.” 

They part, to meet later, Michel passes a movie theater, 
its posters screaming: TO LIVE DANGEROUSLY TO THE END! As 
he crosses a street, a man is struck by an automobile, and 
killed. Michel crosses himself in mock piety, and walks on. 
It is only death. He visits a friend at a travel agency, in an 
attempt to raise some money. Unsuccessful. Minutes after 
he leaves, the police arrive, and, learning Michel has just 
been there, they frantically pursue him. He disappears down 
a Metro kiosk; moments later, the cops down after him. The 
camera swings leisurely across the broad avenue, holding for 
amoment in stiff center frame on a picture post card view of 
the Arc de Triomphe, and then resumes its movement to the 
adjoining kiosk on the opposite side of the street as Michel 
casually exits. He passes a theater playing The Harder They 
Fall, and stops to blow cigarette smoke reverently across a 
screen-filling still of the late Humphrey Bogart. 

The screen goes to blackness. “I saw a man die today,” 
Michel’s voice says. Patricia’s voice: “Are you taking me to 
dinner?” Iris-in on the couple walking down the street 
together. Still she will not consent to sleep with him. He 
tells her an anecdote of a bus driver who, in order to win 
the woman he loved, stole some money, and posed as a 
tycoon; when the money ran out, and his imposture was 
revealed, the woman remained with the bus driver anyway: 
the loved him also. Patricia remembers she has a date with 
4journalist who is getting her a chance to cover a story for 


his newspaper. Disgustedly, Michel drives her to her rendez- 
vous, continuing in his coaxing her to sleep with him: “I 
like lying next to you.” Still unsuccessful, he mockingly 
derides her as they speed through the city. “Here I am in 
love with a girl... beautiful breast ...lovely face... pretty 
forhead . . .— But she’s a coward!” Finally, they arrive at her 
destination. “Goodbye, you little bitch, you.” 

Inside the cafe to which she has come, Patricia finds her 
journalist at a table. She is a different person, fawning on 
her vacuous companion. An exchange of sophistication, and 
callow Weltschmerz; Patricia says, “I don’t know if I’m 
unhappy because I’m not free, or not free because I’m un- 
happy.” Then time dwindles away as the journalist becomes 
involved in an interminable, self-glorifying anecdote which 
seems to occupy the entire afternoon. Michel follows the 
couple after they leave, and into the evening, until, seeing 
them kiss in the journalist’s car, he turns away in absolute 
disgust. Scenic views of the Tour Eiffel and Arc de Tri- 
omphe give way to Patricia as she hops childishly across 
paving stones on her way home early the next morning. 

Inside her apartment, Patricia finds Michel where he has 
spent the night, in her bed. He smokes, jokes, cajoles her to 
join him. He follows her about in his shorts, casually apply- 
ing his hands, in vain continuing his persuasion. Patricia 
brushes her hair, and studies her reflection in the mirror; 
Michel makes his faces at her, and she mimics them. He 
makes advances. 

“Let me alone. I’m thinking.” 

“What about?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“I know.” 

“Nobody knows. I think of nothing. I’d like to think of 
something, but I can't.” 

She moves away. “What are you looking at?” she asks. 

“I’m just looking at you.” 

They sit together on her bed. She plays idly with a teddy 
bear; he rummages in her pocketbook, thumbs through mag- 
azines. They play games. He puts his hands around her 
throat, and tells her he will count to eight, then strangle her 
unless she smiles. “You’re such a coward, I'll but you smile.” 
He counts. She smiles. She fumbles in lighting a cigarette, 
and he tells her that she does so because she is afraid. He 
lights a cigarette with poise. 

He asks her, “Do you ever think about dying? I do all 
the time.” 

“Say something nice,” she replies. 

“What?” 

“I don’t know what.” 

“Well, neither do I.” 

Then: 

“T’ve something nice to say.” 

“What?” 

“T want to sleep with you because you're pretty.” 

She parries his conversation disingenuously. She makes a 
joking reference to Romeo and Juliet, and the camera cuts 
to a print of Picasso’s “The lovers.” “You're a liar,” he tells 
her; the camera cuts instantaneously to a print of a face and 
mask. “There’s no need to lie. It’s like poker, the truth is 
best. The others think you’re bluffing, and you win.” 

They engage in a staring contest. She loses. She tells him 
she is pregnant. He berates her for having been careless. He 
tells her a joke: a condemned man, climbing the scaffold 
stairs, trips, and says, “I’m in the future!” 

He muses, “What a nutty idea —a baby!” 

“I wondered how you'd feel,” she says. Staring wide-eyed 
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at her reflection in the mirror, she raises her fingers, and 
counts to nine. 

“Tell me something nice,” he says. 

“I don’t know what to say.” Then: “You said [ was 
scared. I am scared. I want you to love me, and, at the same 
time, I don’t want you to.” 

He tells her that he knows what she is thinking. 

“You don’t know what I think. It’s impossible!” She 
turns on him, “I want to see what’s behind that mask of 
yours. I watched you for ten minutes, and saw nothing, 
nothing!” 

But, abruptly, she changes the subject. Has he read Wil- 
liam Faulkner? What does he think of the last sentence of 
The Wild Palms? She reads to him, “ “Between grief and 
nothing, I will take grief.’” 

“Which would you choose?” she asks. 

“Grief’s a waste of time. I’d choose nothing. Grief’s only 
a compromise. And you've got to have all or nothing.” 

“Looking into each other’s eyes, we get nowhere,” he tells 
her. They slip under the sheets, and make love. There, en- 
tirely under the covers, she says, “It’s strange. I see myself 
in your eyes.” 

“We're improving Franco-American relations,” he assures 
her. 

Later, as they prepare to leave the apartment, the radio 
babbles -senselessly in the background about de Gaulle, and 
the Arc de Triomphe. “I feel tired,” Michel says, disinterest- 
edly. “I’m going to die.” 

They go out. Panoramic aerial views of Versailles, and 
Notre Dame. He steals a car in order to drive her to the 
airport, where she is to cover her newspaper assignment. In 
the car, she tells him that she is afraid of growing old. 

“You're stupid,” he tells her. “You should never be afraid 
of anything.” 

They stop for a moment at her newspaper’s office where 
a man reading a newspaper on the street recognizes Michel 
from a photograph, and informs a passing cop. But too late; 
they have already driven away. At the airport, a celebrated 
writer is being interviewed, questions flying from the press 
with characteristic inanity. 

“Do you believe in love?” 

“It‘s the only thing one can believe in.” 

“Rilke once said man and woman would grow apart in 
modern life.” 

“Rilke was a great poet. He must be right.” 

“Are women sentimental?” 

“Do French and American women have the same love 
life?” 

‘“Aimez-vous Brahms?” 

Into this barrage of absurd interrogation and flatulent 
retort, Patricia intrudes her single question: “What is your 
greatest ambition?”; it goes unheard. Finally, she succeeds in 
attracting the writer’s attention with an acceptably fatuous 
question about the woman’s role in modern society. 

“What is your greatest ambition?” she repeats. 

He looks at her carefully. “To become immortal, and 
then to die,” he says. The interview fades out on Patricia’s 
face, lost in ambiguous understanding. 

Minutes thereafter, she is in a taxi with Michel, rushing 
to her newspaper’s office. On a side street, they jump out to 
cut through a tunneled passageway which Michel knows. 
There, in the shadows, Patricia remember’s Michel’s story 
about the bus driver, and his lover; what was it about the 
woman that Michel admired? “She seemed normal, and 
that’s rare,” he answers. 





Patricia enters the office; Michel waits outside. While she 
is there, the police arrive to question her. Does she know this 
man? She is shown Michel’s picture. No, she doesn’t believe 
so. She was seen with him earlier that day. Oh, yes, now she 
remembers; it is a bad picture. No, she doesn’t know where 
Michel is; they met just by accident that morning; yes, he 
may get in touch with her again to make a date. The police 
give her a telephone number to call in case Michel should 
contact her, and warn her against abetting him. She leaves 
the office, obviously being followed. 

Outside, she signals to Michel across the street to indicate 
that a cop is following her. He follows the cop, and, as they 
parade thus farcically through the streets, they meet another 
parade, no less ceremonious, for some foreign dignitary 
(Eisenhower? ); an official parade of state. In the confusion, 
she ducks into a movie theater; the cop follows her, but not 
into the ladies room. She leaps from a low window, and 
rejoins Michel in the street. 

They spend the remainder of the afternoon in another 
movie theater, watching a western, kissing. When they leave, 
it is already night; they go to meet Antonio, the friend from 
whom Michel hopes to get enough money to take him and 
Patricia to Italy, driving through the neon-streaked streets 
in still another one of Michel’s stolen cars. 

“The cops are after me, and I’m one of the few who 
likes cops.” 


“I love you very much,” she says to him, for the first time. 

“Some jerk must have squealed,” he says. Patricia tells 
him that she hates informers. “It’s normal,” he answers, 
“Squealers squeal, burglars burgle, killers kill, lovers love.” 

He decides the change the car, and drives into a garage. 
They select a Cadillac, and drive out, Patricia at the wheel, 
waving goodnight to the guard at the door as they pass. 

“Are you a coward, Pat?” Michel asks. 

“It’s too late for that now,” she replies. 

At a sidewalk cafe, they meet Michel’s friends, one of 
whom he introduces as, “My spiritual advisor, Karl Zum- 
bach.” 


“You’re wearing silk socks with tweeds,” his spiritual 
advisor reproaches him. 

“I like the feel of silk,” Michel explains. 

“Then don’t wear tweeds.” 

Patricia sights her journalist at one of the tables. He 
motions to her to join him, and she goes, but continues to 
wave and throw kisses to Michel as he makes arrangements 
with his friends. Antonio is to bring the money to Michel in 
the morning; he and Patricia are to spend the night in an 
apartment belonging to one of Zumbach’s girls. 

Once there, Patricia grows thoughtful. 

“T’ve an idea,” she says. 

“What?” 

“I’m undecided.” 

“About what?” 

“If I knew, I wouldn’t be undecided.” 

He puts a Mozart clarinet concerto on the phonograph. 
He picks up a random novel, and scans the quotation from 
the NRF*appended to its cover; the eye seems directed to a 
word: mort. Patricia says she thought he hated music, and 
he tells her that his father played the clarinet. 

“It’s sad to fall asleep,” she says. “Sleep separates people. 
Even when you're ‘sleeping together,’ you’re all alone.” 

The next morning, she gazes at him with loving affec- 
tion. She goes out to get coffee, telephones the police, and 
turns him in. 

She returns to the apartment, and tells Michel what she 
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has done. She asks him if he will not run. He neither runs 
nor grows excited, but begins a sort of monologue which 
she, in turn, takes up; an aria-like dual monologue, sentence 
overlapping sentence, thought upon thought. 

He: “I talked about myself. You talked about yourself. 
We should have talked about each other.” 

She: “I don’t want to be in love with you. That’s why I 
telephoned the police. I stayed to find out whether or not I 
was in love with you. And because I’m mean to you, it 
proves I don’t love you.” 

He: “There is no happy love, they say. That’s not true. 
There is no unhappy love.” 

She: “I wish people would leave me alone.” And, “Maybe 
you love me, and I don’t love you. That’s why I turned 
you in.” 

He: “I’m superior to you.” Then, “I don’t give a damn. 
I feel like going to prison.” 

He goes out into the street. A car pulls up: Antonio with 
the money. Michel tells Antonio that the police are coming. 
Antonio tries to convince Michel to get away. He refuses. 
“I’m beat anyway, and I just want to sleep.” Another car 
turns down the street: the police. Antonio tries to give 
Michel a gun; he refuses. Antonio tosses the gun into the 
street, and drives away. Michel picks up the gun, disinter- 
estedly, and begins to trot dully off in the direction Antonio 
has taken. The police stop their car, leap out, take careful 
aim, and fire. Michel is wounded in the small of his back; 
still he continues to run, weaving, staggering, a bloodstain 
beginning to darken his shirt as he continues his grotesque 
todtentanz down the length of the street. At the end of the 
street, aS it Opens into an expansive avenue, he collapses. 

The police reach him as he rolls over on his back, eyes 
squinting up into the morning sun, dying. Patricia catches 
up to them. Michel exhales his last breath of cigarette smoke, 
looks at Patricia, makes his faces: an “O,” a grin-grimace, a 
mocking pout. He whispers, almost inaudibly, and dies. 

Patricia asks them what he said. 

A cop answers, “He said ‘you are really ...a little bitch.’ ” 

She looks at them with apparent incomprehension. “A 
little what? ...1 don’t understand.” As she speaks, she ges- 
tures to complete the sequence of Michel’s faces, brushing 
her thumb across her lips. She turns away. 


What then do we know? I have made so detailed a 
summary of the film simply because there seemed no 
other way adequately even to begin to talk about it. 
Unlike a play, or novel, there is no written text to which 
to refer. All is motion, flux; everything happens for an 
instant on the screen, passes, and is gone; one even won- 
ders, did it really happen? And, if it happened, was it 
serious? It is difficult enough to prove Breathless is 
serious, no less profound; it 7s profound, yet it resolutely 
refuses to admit even to being serious. The serious and 
the comic in the film are fused so inextricably that any- 
one who tries, at any given moment, to speak of the one 
without the other is telling only part of the truth, and, 
to that extent, partially lies. And to attempt, for purpose 
of discussion, to separate the seriousness from its comedy 
leaves one not only misrepresenting the work, but look- 
ing slightly foolish as well, for Breathless is never itself 
so naively single. 

Breathless resists analysis, analysis which by definition 
must subdivide the integer into its parts. In this sense, 


the film is not really a good subject for an analytic criti- 
cism, and yet to cope with so various and so contem- 
porary a work seems precisely the most important kind 
of job which a valid criticism can do. And one must not 
underestimate the achievement of the film’s contempora- 
neity, not. slight the importance of that achievement. 
Offhand, I can think of no other film which has caught 
with such exact accuracy the look and feel of the present 
moment —the urgency of the now! To capture merely 
the complex surface of life at a time when that surface 
has grown unprecedentedly complex is, in itself, an 
enormous accomplishment. Arguably, it has never before 
been more important for a work of art to be contempo- 
rary than at the present; unarguably, the fact remains 
that Breathless does exist unmistakably, and with a shock 
of recognition in that complex present. 


It has been suggested by the press, to the point of 
being conspiratorially misleading, the Breathless is about 
the empty life and meaningless death of a young French 
hoodlum; even intelligent admirers of the film have 
largely been satisfied to accept it on the level of sociologi- 
cal and/or psychological documentation of the alienation 
and moral nullity of the present generation, a reading 
which tends to say more about the admirers than about 
the work; by their needs, ye shall know them. And yet 
it is true that Breathless may be apprehended, in some 
part, at this level. Much, for example, of what is worst in 
Patricia may be succinctly enough ascribed to some read- 
ily identifiable phenomena: the American college girl in 
Paris. And Godard occasionally does seem to be describ- 
ing merely this order of familiar bitch; the short haired, 
Culture-conscious, whim-ridden, castrating American 
female. It is this Patricia who, at one point, dons Michel’s 
hat, who is constantly brushing out her no-hair, who 
counts to nine in a play at pregnancy; indeed, Godard 
even grants this bitch in Patricia her question during the 
interview: What is the role of woman... ? But, finally, 
this is not enough, and is inadequate to understanding 
that in Patricia which runs deeper: that lethal female 
ruthlessness which extends beyond this time or that place. 


Breathless is best seen without reference to any socio- 
logical or psychological context, although either might 
be provisionally invoked. Patricia’s Americanness seems, 
finally, a direct and efficient way of establishing her 
estrangement from Michel, and, of course, vice versa; 
much as all those imaginary foreign settings in the plays 
of Brecht serve immediately to put the events at a certain 
remove. One gets sufficient sense of the unique difficul- 
ties of Michel’s relationship with Patricia by the contrast 
of the brief scene between Michel and the French girl 
friend from whom he steals some money; everything 
there is casual, comfortable, and easy. With Patricia, the 
established forms for circumventing the pain of human 
contact simply will not do, Everything has to be learned 
from the beginning, the rules made up as the game 
moves ceaselessly on. 

The characters in Breathless exist without psychology, 
or sociology, even withcut history; certainly no other 
modern hero has come to us with so little biography as 
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does Michel. Aside from what we actually see of Michel 
and Patricia, aside from their concrete actions and elusive 
words, we know nothing. To discover, at the last minute, 
that Michel’s father played the clarinet is not to be 
granted any revelation; rather, this fragmentary scrap of 
information only serves again to emphasize how little of 
what does not take place directly before our eyes we 
actually know. 

To the extent that Breathless is about alienation and 
communication, to the extent, that is, that it is about a 
particular human relationship, it is pertinent, and even 
necessary to note that the relationship in which its char- 
acters exists is a significantly flawed one. Their conversa- 
tion often sounds like conclusive data from an experi- 
mental laboratory in the breakdown of human speech 
and feeling. He tells her that he saw a man die, and she 
asks him if he is taking her to dinner; and such data 
continues to file in. “It’s nice to wake up next to a girl. 
...I like lying next to you....Even when you're ‘sleeping 
together,’ you're all alone.” Everywhere is the pervasive 
sense of alienation; people are next to, never with one 
another. Everywhere is the sense of contact not made, 
failed communion. “We should have talked about each 
other.” “Say something nice,” is the recurrent, unan- 
swered plea; “You don’t know what I think!” the cry of 
defiance. But, in fact, “I think of nothing. I’d like to 
think of something, but I can’t.” 

But the curious fact is that one’s final sense of their 
relationship is of something fully realized, and ultimately 
truthful. I think this is because they participate in that 
relationship, conflict and combine not as psychological 
vessels, but as moral agents, even divergent life prin- 
ciples. The characters in Breathless have wrenched them- 
selves utterly free from public morality; everything moves 
too fast; the facts of this life have irrevocably outdis- 
tanced the kind of judgments we have been accustomed 
to make on them. Suddenly, we see Michel shoot the 
cop; suddenly, we are somewhere else, in the middle of 
further action. There simply isn’t time to undergo the 
conventional moral revulsion: the event exists remorse- 
lessly independent of it. 

Yet, while Breathless takes for granted the death of 
public morality, it is misleading and, finally, meaningless 
to speak of the film as being “immoral,” or “amoral.” 
The important fact is that, in the midst of their world’s 
chaotically accelerated action, the characters in Breathless 
have created their own private ethics, and it is the con- 
flict of these that lies at the heart of the falm’s central 
tension. Both are committed wholly to life, both in diver- 
gent ways. For Patricia, life is boredom, the condition, at 
all costs, to be avoided; she must constantly “make it 
new,” and yet it is never really new, hardly even differ- 
ent. The life which constitutes that boredom she accepts 
as something socially given: it is the life of the world in 
which one plays at love, drops the name of Dylan 
Thomas, flatters journalists; in short, sells and deceives 
one’s self in perpetuity. Her single truth, as Michel per- 
ceives, is in her viciousness, in her being really a little 
bitch, and in her unwillingness to accept this truth lies 
what Michel throughout names as her “cowardice.” 


For Michel, life is action; in action he finds life’s 
source, and even its joy. Michel exists in perpetual mo. 
tion, constantly engaged in action, constantly engaged, 
To say the last is, in some sense, to give away the game, 
for Michel has much of the look of the existential hero, 
l'homme engage. Breathless is a fascinating illustration 
of the progress of existentialism, from the visceral, nop- 
reflection of a Hemingway through the professional 
philosophers, and back again, creatively embodied, into 
the work of art; impure, but bristling with ideas. But 
Michel seems, in the end, as free from the orthodoxies of 
existentialism as from any other codified image of Man: 
he is, finally, simply @ man, possessing himself, and 
bound to nobody’s code; after all, he wears silk socks 
with tweeds! 

If it is in action that Michel discovers himself, one 
must finally observe that his moral discrimination does 
not end at this. Action has value for him only as it con- 
forms to an individual’s truth, and he declares his own 
simple truth from the very beginning. “After all, I’m no 
good. If you have to, you have to.” Michel’s image of 
himself is neither immoral nor amoral: it is simply 
normal, and, in this, essentially moral. Michel never seeks 
to justify himself; he does not sanction but only accepts 
his sense of what he is. “. .. I’m no good.”... But:“J/ faut!” 

Throughout, Michel maintains faith with his truth 
which is normality. “It’s normal. Squealers squeal, bur- 
glars burgle, killers kill, lovers love.” ...and, “I’m one of 
the few who likes cops.” And again, of the woman who 
remained with her lover, “She seemed normal, and that’s 
rare.” All this could easily degenerate into some mere 
attitudinizing, or specious Noble Savagery, but it never 
does. Michel is no primitive. His truth is a simple one, 
but his ethic subtly refined, and it is this: Evil is a fact 
which can never be civilized out of existence; and: 
Better to be no-good, alive and in action, than be self- 
deceived, and normally dead. 

To be alive! It is this which informs all of Michel’s 
action; and such a commitment ineluctably involves a 
commitment to freedom. The act is never gratuitous; it 
is always a blow struck for liberation. In Michel’s every 
gesture, from physical violence to nuance of speech, he 
frees and defines and fulfills that in himself which society 
wishes not to exist; against its animousity, he contin- 
uously asserts his own image. On this point, there can 
be no moderation, no compromise, no grief. “I don't 
know if I’m unhappy because I’m not free, or not free 
because I’m unhappy.” The question is only unintention- 
ally with meaning, but, indirectly, it gets its answer. 
“Grief’s a waste of time...only a compromise. And 
you've got to have all or nothing.” 

From the joyous ride through the countryside to the 
final, staggering collapse, Michel is constantly in motion, 
inventing himself in motion. He is a man caught invent- 
ing his own life as it happens, making it up as he goes 
along. Here one sees the point of an intended appear- 
ance of casual spontaneity in a work so obviously abso- 
lutely controlled; for it mirrors Michel’s own esthetic: 
life as improvisation; a continuous improvised invention 
on the theme of self. But at the end is always freedom. 
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For, while Michel in some sense accepts the fittingness 
of his end, he still cannot but also rebel against it. When 
last seen, running; away from death, towards an unfold- 
ing expanse of open space. 

One of the most disturbing of perplexities in this 
continually disturbing and perplexing film is the relation 
of Godard, the film’s author, to his hero. Throughout, 
Godard appears to maintain an almost clinical detach- 
ment from all he depicts; even Patricia provokes not 
scorn but only an increasingly incisive interest. Michel is 

manifestly not the trivial hoodlum of the newspaper 
reviews; he is clearly a hero in one of the few existent 
examples of a contemporary work of authentically heroic 

But is he the hero, Godard’s image of the best of 
human alternatives? This Godard cannot be made to 
say; his one discernible predilection is for vitality, for the 
state of being alive, and of this predilection Michel is the 
superb exemplar. Against the furious energy and vitality 
of his hero, Godard constantly plays off the deadness of 
the official life. In the most owtré of circumstances, we 
are presented with frozen, Fitzpatrick-like travelogue 
views of public monuments, and state parades; as we 
lean forward intently to catch every word that passes 
between Patricia and Michel, automobile horns and 
sirens blare through the open window, and, in the back- 
ground, the radio chatters ridiculously of de Gaulle. 
Which sphere, public or private, is the meaningful one, 
as they strive desperately to cancel each other out? 
Against the life of continuous action which Michel 
creates ex nihilo, the beautiful views of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe and Notre Dame seem only like so many picture 


postcards from limbo. 
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It is in this role as principle of life and freedom that 
Godard has Michel confront Patricia, principle of evasion 
and self-deceit. Despite the outcome of this confrontation 
in terms of plot, it is never in doubt who holds the 
balance of power in their relationship. Throughout, 
Michel leads Patricia, pulls and pushes her against every 
resistance she can offer toward his kind of commitment. 
In this respect, Breathless is virtually unique among our 
current roll call of official Masterpieces (cf. Bergman, 
Fellini, etc.) : it is supremely a film of hard sensibility, in 
which the male principle does not abdicate its force in 
succumbing to the superior wisdom of feminine non- 
intellect, but triumphs over it. The terms of Michel’s 
engagement frighten Patricia; they demand an end to 
the comfortable cowardice which is her self-deception. 
Throughout the film, Michel is constantly inventing 
ritual tests of courage which she is unable to pass. “I am 
scared. I want you to love me, and, at the same time, I 
don’t want you to.” But in the contest of their encounter 
she really has no chance; no choice but to submit to the 
excitement of his kind daring. In the speeded-up 
world through which Michel travels, one cannot afford 
the excess baggage of a lie. “Are you a coward, Pat?” he 
asks her, near the end. “It’s too late for that now.” 

She turns him in. In part, the reviewers are right: 
this is merely the way in which a particularly nasty girl 
disposes of a lover who has become a burden to her; it 
is, in being that, Patricia’s last attempt to cling to that 
protective cowardice which Michel threatens. But never 
is it merely this, never is it merely any single thing; it is 
the act which constitutes the film’s crucial paradox. “I 
don’t want to be in love with you. That’s why I tele- 
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phoned the police.” But even as Patricia struggles to rid 
herself of Michel she capitulates to him. If only he would 
run, she might pretend to be free of him, but he stays 
and mocks. “I’m superior to you.” He has forced her to 
a gesture of self-revelation; only in the act of betraying 
him does she realize that in herself which is her unique 
truth. Only in the act of turning him in does she truly 
kill boredom; she telephones the police not in apathy, 
but with an undercurrent of nervous excitment like 
nothing so much as the anticipatory thrill of ... first love. 
She comes alive. “You are really ...a little bitch.” 

Yet the paradox continues to open inward, a box 
within a box within another. For Patricia kills Michel 
not after she has grown tired of his attentions, but at the 
moment when manifestly she most loves him. One need 
not hold a degree in Human Relations to see that during 
their last afternoon, night, and morning together Patricia 
responds to Michel unmistakably as someone completely 
in love. And she turns him in. The two facts exist ines- 
capably side by side, and in seemingly absolute contra- 
diction. One scrutinizes the text for some key to their 
resolution, for some usable idea. “I’ve an idea,” she says. 
And in the curious way that Breathless has of sounding 
echoes, the screen is resonant with other lines. In Breath- 
less, everything is over in a flash, yet all seems coexistent, 
and contemporaneous. With her love for Michel at its 
most intense, and his escape from danger imminent, she 
grants him death. “To become immortal, and then to dte.” 

To become immortal... yet, certainly, it is a peculiar 
kind of immortality. For the writer who unleashes the 
aphorism which so impresses Patricia, immortality is 
simply fulfillment, if it is anything. For a writer, immor- 
tality consists simply of performing as truthfully as one 
can in the hope that out of this one will be able finally 
to establish one’s identity, and impose it upon that gray, 
indefinite world which provides its background. To 
define one’s identity, and to fulfil that identity: this is 
the immortality of a mortal world. And for Michel, for 
the killer, this means simply to kill, and to be killed... 
by a police bullet. His trip to Italy with Patricia has no 
place in this identity, and so, even, one might say, as a 
love offering, she cancels it. 

Still the paradox opens, for Michel is not only a killer, 
he is a very special kind of killer: a killer in a movie. 
Even as Godard jokes on his own role as artist by appear- 
ing in the film as an informer, so Michel stops reverently 
before a still of Humphrey Bogart, killer and killed a 
thousand times, and solemnly removes his dark glasses, 
the gesture of ultimate respect. The moment is an absurd 
one, yet it is also curiously moving. Above all, it is serene; 
the only point at which Breathless comes completely to 
rest. For the movie killer, there is only one conclusion, 
his fate fixed in an eternal return; there are no idyllic 
trips. And as Michel’s dying body careens crazily down 
the street, the screen reverberates with echoes of inevita- 
bility. “The future. I’m very interested in it.... Do you 
ever think about dying? I do all the time.... I feel tired. 
I’m going to die.” Climbing the scaffold stairs, the con- 
demned man slips, and says, “I’m in the future!”; the 
eye falls on a random word: mort. All along, Michel saw 


the end, and named it; not with any gestures of romantic 
fatalism, but simply by way of keeping faith with the 
simple, single truth of his existence. “It’s like poker, the 
truth is best. The others think you’re bluffing, and you 
win. 

“There is no happy love, they say. That’s not true. 
There is no unhappy love.” Even as Michel scornfully 
rejects that in Patricia’s final act which springs from 
weakness, so does he accept, almost gratefully, that which 
lies locked in the innermost box...a genuine gift: the 
only immortality which can properly belong to him~ 
death by violence. And, in return, he leaves her with a 
gift of his own; his own kind of truthful courage to 
accept one’s identity. Stripped of masks, she has a face. 
“You are really ...a little bitch,” he says, and shows his 
faces; the gesture she completes. And in her identity js 
still again his immortality. 


And there is the music. To discuss Breathless textually 
in this way is a little like treating Don Giovanni solely 
as drama; it can be done, but there zs the music. The 
music of Breathless is its incessant movement, and the 
startlingly altered time through which that movement 
hurtles; all time orchestrated, and radically rearranged, 
The reference by Time to cubism might be good enough, 
if a better one did not suggest itself: Breathless as the 
consummate work of futurism, an art of space in motion; 
and an art which has probably never produced its master- 
piece until the present. How does the film achieve its 
extraordinary effects? To begin with, it is important to 
note that every shot is illuminated only by available light. 
This is no concession to any imitative fallacy, and the 
effect of the illumination is to make everything seem 
suddenly new, rather than comfortably familiar. This, 
our eyes tell us, is our contemporary world, and, if we 
are taken quite by surprise, it is because, on the screen, 
it zs new, startlingly unfamiliar. 

In addition, in Breathless Godard has flagrantly per- 
petrated endless variations on what, in Hollywood, is 
regarded as a technical error, the jump out. It is a text- 
book rule of professional film-making that, when one 
cuts ON an action, one cuts to a point exactly contiguous 
with the action in the previous shot; for example, if a 
man is raising his arm in medium shot, and we cut to 
long shot, we expect to find the arm continuing in its 
motion from the exact point in the air at which we last 
saw it in the medium shot. Another rule is that one 
never cuts to the same shot of the same subject; for 
instance, from a close-up of Patricia to a close-up of 
Patricia. These rules and others Godard violates through- 
out his film, and the effect, both individually and in 
aggregate, is extraordinary. Whereas the purpose of such 
rules, in the Hollywood film, is that all should appear to 
be smooth and continuous, their violation creates, in 
Breathless, the sensation of extreme disjointedness and 
angularity. Breathless thrusts us into a world where none 
of the conventions to which our eye has been accustomed 
can be taken for granted, in which we can depend no 


longer on the fulfilment of our old expectations. Every- | 


thing has been disrupted. 
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Specifically : Michel drives Patricia to her meeting 
with the journalist; as they speed along and he berates 
her, the camera cuts a number of times, but remains in 
dlose-up of her face. The effect of these elisions in the 
image is to accelerate time astonishingly; with Michel, 
time is constantly plunging forward at a breathtaking 
pace. With the journalist, the camera cuts on Patricia in 
a variety of changing positions, while, on the soundtrack, 
her escort drones a single sentence; the effect is of time 
drastically slowed down, and, as the light fades in the 
background, even of time brought to a stop. Time and 
again, in the film, we see someone walking to a door or 
sitting at a table only to be, in seemingly that very 
instant, in a car, speeding through the streets, or miles 
away in the midst of some new action. All the film’s 
action, in a sense, takes place in medias res. In the first 
minute after Michel’s arrival in Paris, we see him driving 
a car, making telephone calls, reading a newspaper, 
having breakfast, washing up, all in different surround- 
ings, all in virtually the same instant of time as it receives 
the shock of exploding space. All time is made relative, 
and made visual; visually represented in terms of mov- 
ing space. 

In the middle of all this spatial play on time, Michel 
remains the constant point of reference, appropriately 
enough, the norm. He is the film’s center in every way. 
It is perhaps germane to observe that, while the film is, 
textually, amazingly tight and intricate, it is structurally, 
extraordinarily loose and free. I know of nothing in 
Breathless that could be eliminated without some loss, and 
yet, one suspects, there is much that could be harmlessly 
rearranged. It would not be too much to say that Michel 
provides the film’s form, and its structure; indeed, he zs 
that form and structure. But in this we see only an exten- 
sion of that mode of the picaresque to which Breathless 
owes so great an allegiance. 

And although Breathless is, in this way, episodic, and 
despite the way in which the film’s elliptical sequence of 
events tends to create a sense of the fragmentation of 
experience, it remains to be said that the total impression 
left by Breathless is one of exceptional integrity. Nothing 
is wasted, and everything counts. Outside of the work of 
Bunuel, I know of no other film in which the details 
work so precisely with and contribute so much meaning 
to the whole. All elements of the film are made animate, 
galvanized, perhaps, by Michel’s electric presence. Prints 
and paintings, marquee titles, posters, stills, all objects 
become thoroughly alive, and charged with meaning. 
“Pourquoi” whispers from a wall; “mort” beckons from 
a book. The camera responds to every nuance of its 
world, .nd its world exists in infinitely shifting, kaleido- 
scopic nuance. 

Breathless is, in fact, so good a film that one is 
tempted foolishly to venture estimates of its importance; 
after all, it is the film that Sartre has described as “beau- 
tiful,” and Cocteau called “a miracle.” Being already fool 
and liar, I might as well compound my folly by admit- 
ting that I think Breathless one of the genuine master- 
pieces of art in the twentieth century, in the company of 
Joyce and Barték and Picasso (not exactly to choose 


names at random) in its value and meaning to the 
human situation. Make no mistake, it is not another 
Film Classic, no Potemkin or Joan of Arc; it is an 
authentic work of art in the film medium, by which I 
only mean that it will never be elected to the Ten Best 
List in the Cinema Hall of Fame when the experts next 
convene to cast their ballots. Grace a Dieu. 

And it is new. The obligatory critical gambit in deal- 
ing with apparent novelty is to discover hidden ties to 
some tradition; yet Breathless seems to me to be a work 
both truly new and genuinely revolutionary. Unlike such 
a film as Hiroshima, mon Amour, which in its rigor artis 
(to steal a phrase from James Agee) seems like the end 
of an old way, Breathless, in its boundless life and energy, 
really does seem like the beginning of a new. I do not 
mean that, in any direct sense, one might expect to see 
more films like Breathless; it is too much a case of a style 
invented especially to suit a subject. Breathless has the 
effect of a violent assault on every narcoticizing conven- 
tion to which our eye has become habituated; we resist 
it as we resist any breaking of our habits. But with its 
hand-held camera moving ceaselessly, its flood of natural 
light awakening our eye, it comes as a tremendous ges- 
ture of freedom, an act of liberation; the kind of work 
which opens up whole news areas of possibility. Breath- 
less comes to us unarmed by theory; it exists supremely, 
inalterably, in the realm of accomplished fact. Finally, 
the very fact of its existence seems the most important 
kind of argument to be offered in behalf of the art of 
film: Breathless exists. Breathless exists that the Siegfried 
Kracauers of this world might save their breath. Breath- 
less exists! @ 


NATURE FAKERS, TALKING DOLPHINS & THERMONUCLEAR WAR 
By Kenneth Lamott 


The sad state to which the once-masculine art of book 
reviewing has fallen hardly needs comment. In the news- 
magazines, reviewing was long ago chewed up and spit 
out by journalism, while in the general magazines that 
pass as being interested in intellectual matters it is hard 
to find a review that deviates from the spiritless gentility 
that marks Harper's, the Atlantic, the Reporter, the Sat- 
urday Review, and the New York Times Book Review. 
The literary quarterlies are almost unreadable except to 
the initiated, while, at the other pole, newspaper book 
columns appear to be turned out by worthy men who are 
vaguely but justifiably unhappy with their work. The 
New Yorker's book section, which, under Edmund 
Wilson, Anthony West, and Norman Podhoretz, served 
as a field for healthy demonstrations of shot and shell, 
seems now to be left out of the magazine as often as it 
is put in. 

It is my pleasant duty to be in a position to report 
that all is not lost. Passionate, vigorous, no-holds-barred 
reviews written by people who care about the books they 
read can still be found, although in an exceedingly un- 
likely quarter —in the book-pages of magazines written 
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for scientists and laymen interested in science. I have 
chiefly in mind Natural History, the excellent monthly 
published by the American Museum of Natural History, 
and Scientific American. | am prepared to go even far- 
ther and say that the Scientific American publishes the 
best book reviews to be found in any magazine in the 
country today. 

I happened to make this discovery because I am a 
writer and teacher by trade with one foot in the camp 
of science, and I regularly read these magazines as well 
as the New York Times Book Review. 1 am going to 
use the Times as my chief yardstick because, with all its 
faults, which are many, the Times Book Review is still 
the only review of wide circulation that tries to cover all 
the week’s books and because it still possesses a good deal 
of authority in the eyes of the general reader. 

This is not to say that anybody with a real interest in 
writing takes the Times very seriously. Unless my mem- 
ory is playing me tricks, I seem to recall that it used to 
have more bite than it has now, when it has turned into 
a pleasant weekly magazine that, unbelievably, turns up 
regularly alongside the Daily Worker and Weekly People 
on insane lists of dangerous publications. Alas, the 
Times’ only danger is to the cause of literature. 

Typically, the Times review of a work of fiction is a 
well-punctuated exercise in faint praise often touched with 
attempts at pipe-smoking jollity. Its familiar tone can be 
detected in a recent issue in which one book was described 
as “a richly comic novel that dissolves national tensions 
in frothy laughter, gags, and riotous absurdities,” while 
another review read, “The novel is loosely constructed to 
the point of incoherence, but each episode is relevant to 
the whole. The author is not only witty and shrewd; he 
is good humored.... [The author’s] ear for modish talk 
in various circles is as keen as Evelyn Waughs; it lacks 
altogether Mr. Waugh’s contempt for humankind. He 
laughs without sneering; even his invective seems an 
overflow of good spirits. In spite of discomforts, mishaps, 
frustrations, and disillusion, his hero is neither embittered 
nor for long discouraged. He enjoys life and conveys 
that enjoyment to the reader.” (The books are Balachan- 
dra Rajan’s Too Long in the West and Michael Camp- 


bell’s Oh, Mary, This ts London. 
Now, it seems to me that these are not really reviews, 


but compositions of a somewhat different sort turned out 
by journalists who write as if they yearned to be thought 
well of in publisher’s offices. As in so many of the reviews 
in the Times, it is hard to see where a publisher’s publi- 
city man would care to make any changes, except possi- 
bly in improving the syntax. 

There are few surprises in the Times fiction reviews. 
A recent and notable exception was John Updike’s page- 
one treatment of Franny and Zooey, but here too it was 
precisely Updike’s faint praise that set Salinger’s faithful 
followers to howling like a mob of outraged Turks. Per- 
haps, considering the state of the literary world in which 
a minor triumph of virtuoso writing is greeted by almost 
everybody as a veritable masterpiece, we should not 
expect anything bolder from either Updike or the Times. 


Let me, then, return to the main theme, the regular 


appearance of superior and even distinguished reviews 
in the scientific magazines. Several months ago I became 
interested in the fortunes of a picture-and-text natural. 
history book called The Continent We Live On, written 
by Ivan T. Sanderson and published by Random House. 
I was interested in the book partly because I have a ten. 
year-old boy who was expecting a work on natural his- 
tory for Christmas, partly because The Continent We 
Live On cost twenty dollars (which put it out of the 
running so far as I was concerned), and partly because 
of the tantalizing ambiguity of the Times’ reviewers, 
Lorus and Margery Milne, who are described as explor- 
ers and teachers. After scolding Mr. Sanderson mildly 
for such lapses in American usage as calling a tortoise 
a “turtle,” (Sanderson is a transplanted Englishman), 
Mr. and Mrs. Milne go on to say, “In both text and 
illustration, the author has succeeded in presenting an 
America too few people see—people both here and 
abroad. He shows through descriptions and pictures a 
series of superlatives that do much to foster an image of 
our continent that many of its occupants would like to 
encourage. For the most part he does so in a vocabulary 
that is flamboyantly American, clear, and factual.... 

“He shows a willingness to take sides on controversies, 
entering them with verve and perilous overstatement. 
He seems to favor the idea that a beaver can drop a tree 
in any direction it chooses, that the spines on desert 
plants serve primarily as lightning rods in releasing static 
electricity, and that the mammoths (and perhaps the 
dinosaurs) froze in their tracks when dust from a rapid 
succession of volcanic explosions reduced the sunlight 
reaching the earth.” 

Compare this uneasy praise with Jack McCormick’s 
review of the same book in Natural History: “As an 
example of excellence in landscape and wildlife photo- 
graphy, combined with fine printing and craftsmanship, 
this volume is. unsurpassed. Regrettably, the book is 
badly marred by its accompanying text—the work of 
Ivan T. Sanderson, who is rapidly rising to the office of 
high priest of nature fakers. His occasionally lucid but 
generally mediocre text is a case study in faulty interpre- 
tation, undocumented claims, fictitious awe, and totally 
unnatural history.” 

This is vigorous, masculine, plain-speaking — in short, 
everything a good review should be. Dr. McCormick, 
who is an ecologist at Ohio State, goes on to consider the 
Sanderson book in detail, discussing a dozen major errors 
of scientific fact, some of which would embarass a bright 
high-school sophomore. The point, of course, is not that 
Mr. Sanderson has written a bad book but that it was 
not the Times but Natural History that blew an indig- 
nant whistle. 

I was reminded by the reviews of the Sanderson book 
of another putatively scientific work that created a con- 
siderable stir in the bookstores when it was published 
several months ago. This was Dr. John C. Lilly’s Man 
and Dolphin (Doubleday), a curious book in which Dr. 
Lilly enthusiastically reports on his researches in trying 
to talk to dolphins and teach them to talk back to him. 
I don’t have his book at hand but, as I remember the 
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incident, he claims that a dolphin once spoke a sentence 
in English to him, which he thinks may have been either 
“t's six o'clock” or “This is a trick.” (My guess is, it 
was the latter.) 

This time let us start out with the review in Natural 
History, which was written by Drs. Margaret C. and 
William N. Tavolga, a pair of animal biologists who 
are highly regarded by their scientific brethren: 

“Scientists and laymen interested in the behavior of 
animals —and_ especially of dolphins—have certainly 
noted newspaper and magazine reports in the last few 
years in which it has been alleged that Dr. John C. Lilly 
has claimed an ability to talk to dolphins. Those who 
have been waiting for an authoritative presentation of 
this improbable assertion now find that the press reports 
were correct at least in part. Dr. Lilly has at last pub- 
lished his own account of his investigations in this field. 

“It is virtually impossible to write a complete critique 
of this book. In almost every paragraph of every chapter, 
there are evidences that the work is scientifically unsound 
and naive. However, it may serve as an example to 
young researchers — and a reminder to others —of how 
not to do scientific research. 

“Man and Dolphin begins with a prediction that man 
will some day communicate with an alien species, and 
that this book will serve as an ‘elementary handbook’ to 
prepare us for such communication. Dr. Lilly then goes 
on to set forth the thesis that this attempt to communi- 
cate on an intelligent level with dolphins will serve as a 
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useful basis for communication with alien creatures, 
possibly even aliens from outer space.” 

The Tavolgas go on to criticize Dr. Lilly’s scientific 
methods and his understanding of the problem, using 
for this purpose a clear, workmanlike, and unambiguous 
prose. First, they challenge Dr. Lilly’s basic assumption 
that the dolphin’s large brain necessarily means that it 
is capable of intelligible speech and even of translating a 
“dolphin culture” by speech and memory from genera- 
tion to generation. Next, they are unwilling to accept 
Lilly’s “working hypothesis” that dolphins and other 
members of the whale family have a language of great 
complexity that they use for communication within their 
own species. 

Although dolphins are famous for the wide variety 
of noises they make, the Tavolgas wonder if Lilly hadn’t 
gone too far in describing the laughter, Bronx cheers, 
whistles, and words he heard as mimicry of human 
speech. “It is awesome,” they write, “to be led to the 
conclusion that most of the [human] communication in 
Dr. Lilly’s laboratory consists of laughter, Bronx cheers, 
and whistles. The point, however, is really simpler: even 
if mimicry or parroting could be demonstrated, the step 
from the imitation of disconnected sounds to the com- 
munication of ideas is a giant one. Dr. Lilly, however, 
seems willing to equate imitation with communication.” 

The Tavolgas save some of their heaviest ammunition 
for an aspect of Dr. Lilly’s experiments that doesn’t seem 
to have occurred to other reviewers who were charmed 
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by the relationship between the experimenter and his 
subjects. “For any useful man-alien communication, 
(Dr. Lilly goes on,) it is necessary that there be a ‘bilateral 
kindliness’ between man and alien. Dr. Lilly clearly feels 
kindly toward his dolphins. How do his dolphins feel 
about him? Not yet having established a means of com- 
munication with them, how can he tell? He seems to 
think that the dolphins enjoy the company of himself 
and his lovely wife. But it is hard to understand how 
these animals can feel ‘kindly’ toward Dr. Lilly while 
they are confined in coffin-like plexiglass tanks and steel 
tubes are being hammered into their heads. The animals 
are then forced to learn by methods which the author 
compares to those used—and used ruthlessly —on human 
prisoners of war.... The surprising fact is that the dol- 
phins tolerate this sort of treatment in docile fashion. 
Docility does not necessarily indicate a high order of 
intelligence.” 

They conclude: “After reading the predictions in 
Man and Dolphin, the reviewers venture two predictions 
of our own. We predict, first, that readers of this book 
who do not understand the methods of science and have 
never been exposed to any objective study of animal 
behavior will cheerfully accept Dr. Lilly’s thesis. We 
predict, further, that criticisms of Dr. Lilly’s work will 
be met by the traditional refuge: ‘they laughed at Galileo 
and ignored Pasteur.’ Our reply is: without skepticism 
and intellectual prudence, science would not be the 
organized body of knowledge it is today.” 

Skepticism and intellectual prudence are not bad 
virtues for a literary man either. But the squashy respect 
for science—any sort of science—that is fashionable 
nowadays seems to have deprived intelligent laymen of 
their wits when it comes to commenting on a book such 
as Dr. Lilly’s. As an example of this unquestioning faith 
and of the soundness of the Tavolga’s first prediction, 
we have at hand William Hogan’s review in the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

“Everything described in this book, apparently, is on 
the scientific up-and-up.... This is a more scholarly 
treatise than Gavin Maxwell’s cheerful account of his 
life with otters, Ring of Bright Water, which was touch- 
ing rather than scientific. Dr. Lilly’s theories are fascinat- 
ing, nevertheless, and his big-brained dolphins are attrac- 
tive creatures.” 

Even with the qualifying word “apparently,” Hogan’s 
opening assumption is, as the saying goes, one hell of an 
assumption, and one that leads him directly into the trap 
of praising the book for precisely the wrong reasons, its 
alleged scholarly and scientific character. But Hogan 
himself is a literary man and, unfortunately, we don’t 
expect the same degree of intellectual preciseness from 
literary men that we do from scientists. (It may not be 
beside the point to mention that Dr. Lilly is not a scien- 
tist himself. His degree is in medicine, which is a notori- 
ously unscientific activity.) 

The Times’ reviewer, Archie Carr, is in a somewhat 
different and less comfortable position than Hogan and 
the other newspaper reviewers. Carr is professor of biol- 
ogy at the University of Florida, and I would guess from 


his review that he holds much the same opinion of the 
book that the Tavolgas do. Although Professor Car; 
forthrightly says he doesn’t think dolphins are man’s 
intellectual equal, his review as a whole is a splendid 
example of the now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t school of 
writing. Here is part of it: 

“Man and Dolphin stimulated me a great deal. But ] 
am not persuaded that its main hypothesis is the best 
available to account for the facts at hand. If bigness of 
brain, general brightness, and a capacity for communica. 
tion add up automatically to intellect, then Lilly’s road 
is wide open. But do they? I doubt it.... 

“{Dr. Lilly] might have made the point clearer, but | 
believe his idea is that the intellectual potential may have 
come to porpoises as a by-product of the accumulating 
of nervous equipment that evolved to coordinate the 
special functions of communications. Once he had a 
certain number and arrangement of cells, say, the por- 
poise was ready for general thinking, if only his percep- 
tual world could be broadened and a proper background 
of personal experience provided. That seems a vaguely 
reasonable proposition; and providing porpoises with a 
background to think against would be a good thing to 
do at the St. Thomas Laboratory. I judge it is what Dr. 
Lilly is up to.” 

Read this review twice, and it becomes clear that 
Dr. Carr is virtually rewriting Dr. Lilly’s book for him, 
and that even after this friendly revision, he finds Lilly’s 
main hypothesis only “a vaguely reasonable proposition.” 
Boiled down and freed of its air of nervous good-neigh- 
borliness, Carr’s review would read, “After reading this 
book, I thought for a while about the possibility of our 
talking to dolphins. Unfortunately, Dr. Lilly is such a 
muddy writer that I find it hard to tell you exactly what 
he is up to. If I were permitted to reinforce his apparent 
ideas with some of my own, I could come up with a 
vaguely reasonable working hypothesis that might be 
worth following up. But I’m still not really sure what 
Dr. Lilly is doing at his laboratory, and I don’t want to 
hurt his feelings by coming right out and saying so.” 

At this point I am reminded that toward the begin- 
ning of this essay I said that the Sctentific American 
publishes the best book reviews found in any magazine 
in the country today. Typically, the Scientific American's 
book section takes up ten or twelve pages in the back of 
the book, with the lead review running to three or four 
thousand words. This is followed by shorter reviews 
and notes covering another twenty books or so. The 
lead reviews are usually of books that are not “scientific” 
in the narrow sense of the word; during the past year 
they have been devoted to such a wide variety of books 
as Lewis Mumford’s The City in History, R. C. Bell's 
Board and Table Games from Many Civilizations, J. 
Lucas-Dubreton’s Daily Life in Florence in the Time of 
the Medici, George H. T. Kimble’s Tropical Africa, and 
Herman Kahn’s On Thermonuclear War. These reviews 
are all uncommonly distinguished, if by distinction we 
mean that they possess authority, judgment, lucidity, and 
literary style. 

The last book I mentioned, On Thermonuclear War, 
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appeared in the holiday season of 1960 to the respectfui 
awe of most of the reviewers. It was a large (651 pages), 
expensive ($10), and scholarly (Princeton University 
Press) work dedicated to proving that we must not only 
prepare realistically to fight a thermonuclear war but that 
we must also, equally realistically, be prepared to accept 
the idea of 50,000,000 American dead. The author is a 
physicist who doubles as a military theorist and, at the 
time his book appeared, was employed by the Rand 
Corporation, that curiously sinister think-tank maintained 
by the Air Force in Santa Monica. 

The virtues of the Scientific American become clearly 
evident if we preface its review of the Kahn book with a 
selection from the reviews elsewhere. 

The general tone was set in the Times by an inter- 
national lawyer named Jerome Spingarn, who wrote: 
“The book is most assuredly a landmark in the literature 
of military strategy and power-oriented diplomacy.... 
It is one of Kahn’s great virtues that he has considered 
opposing points of view with tolerance and respect as 
well as incisive argumentation.... In analyzing ques- 
tions, Kahn uses techniques of mathematics, physics, ge- 
netics, economics, sociology, and political science. Above 
all, the work is valuable because the author has taken off 
the blinders of self-deception and has faeed up to the 
stark realities of thermonuclear war.” 

Anticipating objections to Kahn’s “precise and tough- 
minded calculations about the effects of thermonuclear 
war,” Spingarn adds, “It should be stated that Kahn is a 
cheery and gregarious Californian without a trace of 
bitterness, and a zestful gourmet who certainly cannot 
feel detached about the prospect of decades of poisoned 
crops. 

The news-magazines somehow seem to have missed 
the zestful gourmet’s book, but the New Republic stepped 
into the breach with a review that, while not entirely 
admiring, described it as “the result of massive research 
and thought, rich in concrete illustrations and valuable 

In the Saturday Review, Norman Thomas protested 
with civilized irony, but with little fire: “Mr. Kahn and 
his fellow theorists have done something to convince me 
that a substantial past of the human race may survive 
World War III; they have not convinced me that man- 
kind deserves to survive if it is capable of the horrors of 
destruction for which we prepare ourselves.” 

Among the early reviews, it was the Nation that 
almost alone showed some passionate reaction to the 
book. “If On Thermonuclear War were concerned with 
the destruction of 100 million or more dogs, antivivisec- 
tion societies, sportsmen, and dog lovers generally would 
raise a howl of protest which would deafen even the 
‘decision makers’,” wrote George G. Kirstein. “But be- 
cause the subject matter is the incineration, poisoning, 
and starving of women, children, and perhaps a few 
combatants, this book has been hailed as the important 
work of a thoughtful and dedicated man... .” 

This is good, but it remained for James R. Newman, 
writing in the March 1961 issue of Scientific American 
to meet Kahn head-on in a review that because of its 





imagination, vigor, and style, has been rightly described 
as a classic of its kind, and which deserves to be quoted 
at some length: ; 

“Is there really a Herman Kahn? It is hard to believe. ’ 
Doubts cross one’s mind almost from the first page of 
this deplorable book: no one could -write like this; no 
one could think like this. Perhaps the whole thing is a 
staff hoax in bad taste.... 

“Kahn may be the Rand Corporation’s General Bour- 
baki, the imaginary individual used by a school of French 
mathematicians to test outrageous ideas. The style of the 
book certainly suggests teamwork. It is by turns wag- 
gish, pompous, chummy, coy, brutal, arch, rude, man-to- 
man, Air Force crisp, energetic, tongue-tied, pretentious, 
ingenuous, spastic, ironical, savage, malapropos, square- 
bashing, and moralistic. Solecisms, pleonasms, and jargon 
abound; the clichés and fused participles are spectacular; 
there are many sad examples of what Fowler calls can- 
nibalism — words devouring their own kind. How could 
a single person produce such a caricature? ... 

“The Higher Incoherence, otherwise known as the 
game-theory approach to nuclear-age strategy (which is 
much admired and fostered by the Rand Corporation) 
characterizes the argument. There is a Jewish anecdote 
which runs: 

“*“Where are you going?’ 

“*To Minsk.’ 

““Shame on you! You say this to make me think you 
are going to Pinsk. But I happen to know you are going 
to Minsk.’ 

“What Bertrand Russell’s paradox of the class of all 
classes is to the foundation of mathematics, this anecdote 
is to the game of international out-think. Kahn is a 
Minsk-to-Pinsk out-thinker.” 

After some two thousand more well-chosen and well- 
organized words devoted to Kahn’s principal arguments, 
Newman winds up with a vigorous peroration: “Herman 
Kahn, we are told, is ‘one of the very few who have 
managed to avoid the “mental block” so characteristic 
of writers on nuclear warfare.’ :This mental block con- 
sists, if I am not mistaken, of a scruple for life. This evil 
and tenebrous book, with its loose-lipped pieties and its 
hayfoot-strawfoot logic, is permeated with a bloodthirsty 
irrationality such as I have not seen in my years of 
reading....” 

I would have quoted at greater length, but I would 
rather recommend that anybody who thinks this is stir- 
ring stuff, as I do, invest in a copy of Newman's recent 
book, Science and Sensibility (Simon and Schuster), 
where they will find the full text of this review as well 
as a number of equally admirable pieces of writing. 

While it is heartening to discover in pieces such as 
this that the art of passionate reviewing had not gone 
the way of so many other forthright virtues of the past, 
it is still rather dismaying to have to give the prize to the 
scientific magazines rather than to the magazines usually 
read by people who are interested in books. It is dismay- 
ing because the reason for this unhappy state of affairs 
seems to be that, while scientists still care about ideas, our 
standards of literary judgment have become so debased 
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that nobody in the world of books really cares any more. 
I hope this is not really the case, and I will welcome 
any evidence to prove that I am wrong. @ 


IS PAMELA McFRAM GLEESE AMERICA’S GREATEST POET? 
By Jonathan Williams 


“And I thought of Time’s wretches and of some 
dear ones not yet dead...” 
— Irving Layton: In the Midst of My Fever 


There is something about Time magazine that makes 
one feel too like Christopher Smart’s description of 
Thomas Gray: “Gray walks as if he had fouled his small- 
clothes, and looks as if he smelt it.” Unclean, unclean, 
etc. Contact’s editor having asked me for a comment on 
“Poetry in English: 1945-62” (Time, March 9, 1962), I 
borrowed a copy from the local barbershop and read it 
last night before going to bed. 

This ensuing dream is probably more to the point 
than much of a comment: I was swimming in a large 
pool — painted blue sides and bottom, large enough for 
choppy water. At the far end of the pool I saw a huge 
machine, a sort of IBM-jukebox affair on four cylindrical 
legs. On the order of Boris Artzbasheff. I didn’t like the 
machine and got out of the pool. Suddenly I sealized 
that Time wanted to send me to the moon in that 
machine. One of its people, dressed in a red and brown 
tartan sportcoat, came up to the edge of the pool and 
before he knew it I had pushed him into the water. As 
he came up I hit him with a book I now had in my hand. 
The book turned out to be Truth Is More Sacred, by 
Edward Dahlberg and Herbert Read. I kept striking 
Time’s agent and holding him under. He became smaller 
and smaller and weaker and weaker. Then it wasn’t a 
body at all, but several sheets of blank paper which I 
folded, put into the book, and held firmly under the 
water. When I finally took them out of the book | 
thought, very good, now there’s no more noise, I can 
read the book and go back in swimming if I want to. 
But, besides the blank sheets I noticed some color prints 
of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Taliesin East in Wisconsin, and 
I handed them to one of Robinson Jeffers’ sons who was 
sitting by a large rock nearby. He said, “You keep them, 
it’s too modernistic for me.” 

.I know nothing about the interpretation of dreams. 
It seems enough to have them. But, parts of this par- 
ticular dream are transparent and single-minded. If only 
the filth of Time could be so easily assuaged.... Now I 
find myself asking: of what possible use is it to react 
further to this Great Big Couth and Uncouth Poets Con- 
test Conducted by Tedious Midianites in Rockefeller 
Center, New York? Because, finally, one should not care 
what some hip urban specialist from the Literary Mer- 
chants’ Sodality thinks about poetry. You want to know, 
you ask a poet with a trained, critical mind — Robert 
Duncan, for instance. The notes he prepared for Charles 
Olson’s reading for the Poetry Center in San Francisco 


(February 21, 1957) are a superb example of a poet's 
clarity and respect for another man’s work. The general 
characterization of what has been going on in American 
poetics for the past twenty-five years is astonishing and 
apt. Of course, several hundred saw those notes; several 
million will read the quatsch in Time. And that is why 
it becomes offensive, and why it is seldom easy to say 
with Henry Fuseli: “Deserve, but expect not, to be 
praised by your contemporaries, for any excellence which 
they may be jealous of being allowed to possess them. 
selves; leave the dispensation of justice to posterity,” 
Posterity, unfortunately, is all too partial and too late to 
be of solace to poets. 

The dangerous thing about Time and the other mag- 
azines of pseudo-culture is the confusion and increased 
petulance that these creatures with their shit-eating grins 
can cause poets by their lists and pronouncements. (One 
is forced to scatology by Time. “Excrement is sacrament,” 
says Time for Allen Ginsberg. No, “excrement is ali- 
ment,” says Norman Brown in Life Against Death, and 
he is talking about people with a taste for filthy lucre. 
Time is money, Time is shit, it is all very postlogical.) 
I have no idea who is responsible for this thing, “Poetry 
in English: 1945-62.” For a few years a Miss Rosalind 
Constable prowled the New York avant-garde for Henry 
Luce, providing reports to the editors. The level of atten- 
tion can scarcely be said to have been more profound 
than Dorothy Kilgallen’s columns, For years the gossip 
of poetry was grist for Time’s satanic mills, etc. — the lat- 
est on Ginsberg and the condition of his underwear; where 
McClure bought his peyote buttons; Corso’s recipe for 
frying shoes in Chicago. In “Religion” one week, “Na- 
tional Affairs” the next; once even, I think, in “Books.” 

Very few things have I learned after eleven years of 
writing poems and publishing poets. One thing, how- 
ever: not to assume or insist there is only one direction, 
only one validity, only One Way to Truth. One’s own 
stance, one’s loves and enthusiasms deserve constant 
attention and cultivation — but that is no excuse to knock 
the work of poets laboring under difficulties equal for all 
of us. (The other day the National Book Award in 
poetry went to a first books of Poems by a Mr. Alan 
Dugan. I don’t know a line of his work, I don’t recall a 
single correspondent’s ever having mentioned him. The 
award would be the cause of much rejoicing, had I con- 
fidence in the perception of the standardized jury and the 
methods of the commercial book industry. On the other 
hand, Dugan may be, God hope so, an exceptional new 
poet. It is the business of poets and readers to find out.) 
Time’s list of The Big Seven (Couth Klan) includes 
obviously decent poets: Wilbur, Snodgrass, Meredith, 
Adrienne Cecil Rich, Roethke, Bishop, Lowell — who 
can deny them? Or why should they want to? Yet, this 
kind of knowing tastemaking is utterly frivolous, predict- 
able, and debased. Time, of course, hasn’t got time to 
read J. V. Cunningham, Kenneth Patchen, Louis Zukof- 
sky, Charles Olson, or Robert Duncan — men who have 
earned the devotion of a generation of poets and readers. 


What could Time do with Charles Reznikoff or Ray- 


mond Larsson; or Brother Antoninus or Lorine Nie- 
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decker? Miss Niedecker writes very little, but she writes 
it beautifully and has been doing so for thirty years. But 
she lives at Black Hawk Island, Fort Atkinson, Wiscon- 
in, not in a city where people are only talking about 
what’s new and where the people who traffic in synthetic 
talents always seem to be buying and selling these crea- 
tions, Memo to Time magazine’s Research & Redevelop- 
ment Division, Sub-Android 86: My Friend Tree, poems 
by Lorine Niedecker, available from The Wild Haw- 
thorn Press, 24 Fettes Row (second floor), Edinburgh, 
Scotland @ 75c a copy (postpaid). No worn publicist 
is going to be able to proclaim her A Great Poet, etc. 
What she is, in Wallace Stevens’ exact phrase, is simply 
a small piece of the pantomime. We read certain poets 
because at any moment we expect to find the line we 
have waited all our life to hear. There must be almost a 
hundred poets in America today capable of providing 
this fash, now and then, to certain of their readers. Poetry 
divides itself, as Ezra Pound suggests, into what we can 
and cannot read. Donald Hall does one thing; I do 
something else. He is not, accordingly, my “enemy.” 
Look, the more companions we have, the less likely we 
are to be utterly annihilated by the dollar-colporteurs 
from Sixth Avenue, New York City. I don’t publish 
Donald Hall; I don’t even read him with the attention 
he deserves. But I am glad that Viking publishes his 
verse and that readers read it. God knows, that should 
be simple enough. Mr. Hall once arranged for me to read 
at the university in which he teaches, he has reviewed 
the work of Charles Olson with respect and very decent 
attention; and he is a formidable ping-pong player, 
champion in our last best 8-out-of-15-game marathon. 
Thus he is a thorough-going professional, a writing man 
with whom one does not have to carry on ridiculous, 
sullen, petty arguments and antagonisms. 

Edward Dahlberg wrote me the other day something 
to remember: “Don’t forget Gideon’s pitcher and his 
speared vision, and don’t fail to remember that the Phil- 
istines were defeated by a man who dreamed that a 
barley loaf rolled on them, and destroyed them. ... Poets’ 
souls are small as cumin seed — we cannot afford to spoil 
the hands of anyone that sows those seeds.”@ 


PASSING THE CUP 


Prize Stories 1962, The O. Henry Awards; edited by 
Richard Poirier, Doubleday & Company, New York, 
1962; $4.50; 284 pp. 


The editorship of the O. Henry Award Prize Stories 
has changed hands very often in recent years. Until 1952 
Herschel Brickell’s name had been associated with this 
annual volume for eleven years. Following Brickell’s 
death, Paul Engle took over for several years, but he had 
Numerous assistants. Wallace and Mary Stegner put out 
only a single edition. Before Brickell, Blanche Colton 
Williams had served for fourteen years, Harry Hansen 
for nine. Now we are presented with the second volume 
edited by Richard Poirier. The result is a volume more 


solid than most of those edited by Engle, less “commer- 
cial” than the editions of Williams and Hansen, less 
exciting than most of the selections of Brickell. - 

Why is this so? Perhaps because there is so little one 
can quarrel with in Mr. Poirier’s collection. Brickell 
always threw in a “sleeper” or two, unknown writers 
using unfamiliar techniques, as an expression of his own 
taste (which was very good). He selected stories often 
from very little magazines, then justified his choice, in a 
highly personal introduction. He appeared at times to be 
needling the large, commercial magazines; but when 
they printed excellent stories, as did Harper’s Bazaar and 
Mademoiselle when George Davis was editor, such 
magazines were liberally represented. 

Richard Poirier’s editorship appears more slickly pro- 
fessional. He has distributed his fifteen prizes among 
fourteen periodicals. (Only the Atlantic Monthly appears 
with two stories, winners of first and third prizes.) He 
has rationed the little magazines to three stories from 
Venture, The Transatlantic Review, and The Colorado 
Quarterly. The middle group of literary quarterlies are 
represented by selections from The Noble Savage (second 
prize), The Yale Review, Partisan Review, The Sewanee 
Review, New World Writing, The Hudson Review, The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, and The Paris Review. Pre- 
dictably, The New Yorker is represented; surprisingly, 
there is a short story from The Reporter. We need not 
ask, “Where are the representatives of the large commer- 
cial organs such as The Saturday Evening Post and 
Ladies Home Journal?” We might wonder at the exclu- 
sion of Esquire, whose fiction has improved in recent 
years. We wonder, though, what has happened to such 
little magazines as Accent, Epoch, and Perspectives, all 
of which were favorites of Herschel Brickell. 

Mr. Poirier could reply, of course, as any editor of an 
anthology can, that, in his judgment, the stories repre- 





No one stood me against a blank wall, 
no one saw me die, my death reduced 
to film only in cinemactic minds 

that turn red blood to black and white. 


My flesh, the meat red dripping, 
frightened no children, cried for no 
revenge: death flickers lightly 


over minds safe in audience dark. 


This is no mystery for Jews. 

I await no coming, purse no lips 
in space, fear no life in film, 

seek no chair of peace embalmed. 


Max WEsTBROOK 
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sented here are the best fifteen stories to appear in last 
year’s magazines. He does not choose to defend his 
selection, however, as Mr. Brickell would have done; 
neither does he rate stories with stars, as did Edward J. 
O’Brien, the almost forgotten editor of the lively Best 
American Short Stories of the Twenties and Thirties. 
His introduction is a solemn explication of the three 
prize winners, composed as if it had been a class assign- 
ment for Prof. Cleanth Brooks at Yale. 

The three prize-winning stories are excellent, although 
none, not even Katherine Anne Porter’s, is a great story. 
Had I been the editor, I would have given second prize 
to “The Aztec Dog” by John Graves from The Colorado 
Quarterly instead of to Thomas Pynchon’s “Under the 
Rose” from The Noble Savage. 1 would have given third 
prize to “The English Gardens” by David Jackson from 
Partisan Review, not to Tom Coles’ “Familiar Usage in 
Leningrad” from The Atlantic Monthly. 

It is interesting to note here that if the editorial restric- 
tions imposed by the publishers upon Herschel Brickell 
and, I believe, all other editors before Mr. Poirier had 
been in effect with this volume, few if any of the prize- 
winning stories could have been included. They would 
have been considered too long. The three prize-winning 
stories occupy ninety-seven pages, roughly one-third of 
the total volume. 

On the whole, the longer stories are the better ones. 
They would include the two I have suggested as my own 
choice for two of the prizes as well as Shirley W. Schoon- 
over’s “The Star Blanket,” which is quite good and quite 
long. “Déja Vu” (badly titled) by Miriam McKenzie 
from New World Writing is an exception, as are “Bridge- 
port Bus” by Maureen Howard from The Hudson 
Review and “People with Charm” by Mary Deasy from 
The Yale Review. Disappointing are stories by Shirley 
Ann Grau (“Eight O’Clock One Morning” from The 
Reporter) and John Updike (“The Doctor’s Wife” from 
The New Yorker). “Professorio Collegio” by David 
Shaber from Venture and “Sled” by Thomas E. Adams 
from The Sewanee Review are student exercises that 
should not have been included. 

It was my pleasure to serve as one of the three judges 
of the O. Henry Awards in 1949. That year we gave first 
prize to William Faulkner for his “A Courtship.” Despite 
the fact that this story is not one of Faulkner’s best, it 
clearly was of prize calibre that year, particularly when 
seen in relation to the other stories selected. The practice 
of having judges separate from the editor was discon- 
tinued about 1952 (I have always considered this a mis- 
take), but Mr. Poirier, in judging this year’s entries must 
have found himself in much the same situation we were 
in in 1949. Clearly, Katherine Anne Porter stands out 
in this volume as an “old pro,” whose way with char- 
acters and language in “The Holiday” makes inevitable 
the awarding to her of first prize. Only the memory of 
those few stories of hers that are truly great (“Flowering 
Judas,” “Old Mortality,” “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” and 
“The Grave”) dims the lustre of the present story. It is, 
as the saying goes, worth the price of admission. @ 


Ray B. West, Jr. 


THE SYNDROME AS BEFORE 


Has Man a Future? by Bertrand Russell; Simon 
Schuster, New York, 1962; $3.00; 120 pp. 

If memory serves correctly, it was James Thurber who 
first identified and isolated octogenarianism as a fairly 
common condition among British writers. But if the pace 
of American literature results in a higher mortality rate 
among authors it also restricts the prevalence of the 
hyper-garrulity syndrome so often observed in old writ. 
ers. The writings and speeches of Bertrand Russell over 
the past five years or so offer a case in point. Has Man q 
Future? is the recent example which has brought this to 
mind. This essay is of a genre which originated in the 
classical American Protestant tradition and is easily iden- 
tified by the clerical over-use of could, should, must, etc, 
generally preceded by the word mankind or some equally 
appropriate abstraction. 

The portion of the book on Survival, World Govern. 
ment, Peace and Disarmament begins with the state- 
ment: “I shall ask the reader to forget, for the moment, 
the details of recent history and the political probabilities 
of the near future.” And it concludes with: “One thing 
only is needed to turn this hell into a heaven: it is that 
East and West alike should cease to hate and fear each 
other and should become aware of the common happiness 
that they can enjoy if they are willing to work together. 
It is in our hearts that the evil lies, and it is from our 
hearts that it must be plucked out.” 

The liberal mainstream of traditional English plati- 
tudinarianism could hardly ask for more. Unfortunately 
tor Lord Russell’s American publishers his readers prob- 
ably will. @ 


JouN Martinson 
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LETTER FROM THE PAST AND THE PRESENT 


Baden Baden is the place where the snows of yesteryear are kept. The 
question (Where are they?) has nagged at me—I daresay you know the 
feeling —for years. They are, I am now able to report, at Baden, along with 
Dostoievski’s ghost and Turgeniev’s house (now the home of Maier’s Sauer 
Massage); and memories of what the locals call the French Epoch: Napoleon 
[II taking the waters and calling the Diet of Princes. (The Diet met at the 
Hotel Stephanienbad, which is at the moment closed for repairs, having 
served until recently as quarters for the French Army of Occupation.) After 
the Franco-Prussian War, Baden became known as the Summer Capital of 
Europe; and walking down the Lichtentaler Allee, the River Oos running 
with its manufactured murmur on a neatly laid bed of paving block, the 
park to the right of it where each tree is tagged with its Latin name, I am 
ready to believe the apartments are being aired at the Europaischer and the 
Brenner-Park, that servants are removing the dust sheets from beds and 
mirrors—the season is almost upon us—in preparation for the return of 
Wilhelm I and Grand Duchess Stephanie, of Emperor Don Pedro of Brazil 
(he promised to return), and Olga, the Grand Duchess of All the Russias, 
and Grand Duke Michael Nickolaievitsch, and Prince Stourdza of Rumania, 
all, all honored guests. They’re coming back; or perhaps they’re still here, 
kept alive by the magical waters flowing in the trinkhalle and the badhaus; 
and by the promise of gold in the casino. They’re still here; some of the 
Russians, at least must be: under the sign that reads Taxiplatz is another, 
like a subtitle in a foreign film: Droschken. 

One knows, of course, that in the attic of the Stephanienbad all the flags 
are still there, protected against moths and time, and that when the Great Day 
arrives they'll be unfurled; that the band which plays on the promenade still 
rehearses, secretly, the anthems of countries that long ago slid off the maps. 
In that attic, wound tight around their staffs, stand the flags of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Herzogovina, Serbia, Croatia, Transylvania, Bessarabia, Bosnia. 
Where are they now; oh, where have they gone? Such questions must keep 
Chiang awake nights. Nothing is safe anymore. Tell me, Mr. Lyndon Johnson, 
(I hear Chiang saying) tell me where is Bosnia, where has it gone? And 
Herzogovina, where? As one Methodist to another, Mr. Johnson, tell me, 
where is Schleswig-Holstein ? 

And where is Nationalist China? It is in the attic of the Stephanienbad, 
that is the only place it can be; and when Chiang and the Wellington Koos 
come to take the healing waters, the manager will break it out and it will 
look just like new; because nothing ages at Baden, but is preserved. At the 
bottom of that small bowl made by the hills, there where the Black Forest 
begins, Baden Baden sits and sits and makes its own weather and its own air. 

Adenauer and DeGaulle met there a few weeks ago. Baden is the perfect 
place for old men, and especially for revivalists. How easy, in the midst of 
baroque and with pistachio nuts in the créme asperge and the paté that looks 
like a Florentine marble mosaic, how easy it is to dream of the natural supe- 
riority of the west; and to think of those lands east of Vienna as a great plain 
peopled with hardworking peasants and an occasional prince (himself rather 
barbare) to keep them in line. How difficult it is for the old to live in the 
present; Baden encourages the backward drift, even demands it. Boy, have 
my droschki-I-mean-Mercedes brought round! They are trapped by one of 


Mr. Wells’ wicked machines: it is the danger we all face, it is necessary to be 
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Jargon Books 


im press: 

Untitled Epic Poem on the 
History of Industrialization, 
R. Buckminster Fuller 


A Lap Full of Seed, Ronald 
Johnson; ink drawings by 
Thomas George 

W hat a Man Can See & Other 
Fables, Russell Edson; drawings 
by Ray Johnson 

Sonnet Variations, Peyton 
Houston; photograph by 
Henry Holmes Smith 


Some Deaths, Walter Lowenfels; 
photographs by Robert Schiller 
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to follow: 

Sherwood Anderson, Tworkov, 
Bob Brown, Zukofsky, Paul 
Metcalf, Merle Hoyleman, 
James Broughton, Charles 
Olson, Dove, Mingus, Peter 
Yates, Mina Loy, Fielding 


Dawson... 


= + 


still available: 


Roman Sonnets of G. G. Belli, 
translated by Harold Norse 


($1.95) 
A Red Carpet for the Sun, 
Irving Layton ($2.50) 
Amen /Huzza/Selah, 
Jonathan Williams ($1.95) 


The Darkness Surrounds Us, 
Gilbert Sorrentino ($1.50) 


Mahe, Se 


Jargon Books, Highlands, North 
Carolina, designed and edited 
by Jonathan Williams, for 
The Nantahala Foundation 
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“Great things are done when 
Men & Mountains meet...” 
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on guard, prepared always to break 
out even if it means to thrash wildly, 
even if it means that the only way 
out is the way down. (I am thinking 
—]’ve thought of him often lately — 
of that congressman, a former mis- 
sionary in the Far East, who at the 
time of the outbreak of war in Korea 
was interviewed on TV. Who do you 
think is driving the North Korean 
tanks? he challenged us. Not North 
Koreans, he said; not them, they 
could never learn to drive tanks, 
never. Who was driving them? 
Who? It must be, he said, zt must be 
the Japanese.) 

More, much more than in badhaus 
or trinkhalle, it is in the casino that 
time has stopped and the air is 
charged with embalming fluids, am- 
ber, spices. Only technicolor —the 
early truer-than-life technicolor, with 
Natalie Kalmus as color consultant 
—can reproduce the red and gold of 
the Salon Pompadour where, on 
weekends and _ national holidays, 
chips of real gold and silver are used. 
In the four lesser halls (Louis XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVI) one makes do with 
plastic chips, though they are intri- 
cately marked to discourage forgers. 

Here ladies in wheel chairs, at- 
tended by young women of sixty, sit 
with their carefully marked tallies, 
playing their systems, knowing very 
well that so long as the wheel keeps 
turning they can never die. That is 
the beauty of the system: one cheats 
with honor. 

At the baccarat table (seats re- 
served for the regulars with little 
white cards: Dr. Z, Mme. S, Count 
M) it is an epic by Ionesco. From ten 
at night until five in the morning 
communication is reduced to Carte, 
Non, Qui, Suivi, Balance, Banco. 
And, once in a while, “Waiter, sau- 
sages and coffee.” The German deal- 
ers do not maintain the detachment 
of those in Havana (yesteryear, that 
was) or Las Vegas; they smile, they 
pass the boot with encouraging nods: 
buy, buy. 

At three in the morning the old 
man sitting at the end of the table — 
a plume of white hair, the rosette of 
some order in his buttonhole; a face 
of bulging bone and gristle—as a 
boy he was ugly but now it works 
well for him— puts a handkerchief 
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“Conscience— its importance 
is eternal’ —pasto casais 


DO YOU KNOW that there are still 
100,000 refugees of the Spanish Civil 
War living in France? 

WILL YOU HELP a Spaniard, old and 
sick, living in misery and loneliness, 
forgotten by the free world? 

In October 1961, Spanish Refugee Aid 
(founded 9 years ago) opened the 


FOYER PABLO CASALS 


in Montauban, France, named after its 
Honorary Chairman. This center for old 
Spaniards has provided clothing and 
monthly food packages, cash for winter 
fuel and friendly, comfortable surround- 
ings in which 150 refugees over the age 
of 60 can keep warm, meet their friends, 
read, listen to music and TV. The Foyer 
helps people like Pedro G., who is 69 and 
lives on $12 a month, his French Govern- 
ment pension. $100 will assist a couple 
for a year, $25 will help one old man or 
woman through the hard winter months. 


FOYER PABLO CASALS 
Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. 
80 E. 11 St., NYC 3, NY 
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| the FOYER. 
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to his nose. It is bleeding: pressure 
of avarice, perhaps, or the thin air of 
of avarice, perhaps, or the thin air 
of loser’s desperation. The manager 
brings camphor and the odor pene- 
trates the room, clears heads; the 
waiter is suddenly busy, bets increase. 
Handkerchief turning red, the old 
man continues his play, bids for the 
bank. Manager brings a plastic bag 
stuffed with cotton; with one hand 
on his cards, the old man bites open 
the plastic envelope and stuffs cotton 
up his nose. The manager, sly and 
cunning, eases him away from the 
table; the old man’s wife takes his 
seat and he, against the wall, advises 
her from behind his cotton, like a 
department store Santa Claus in the 
locker room, nine-thirty on Christ- 
mas Eve. The pad of cotton over his 
mouth flutters when he speaks. Soon, 
the manager, wonderfully solicitous, 
has him out of the room, and he is 
not seen again. 

At five there’s a round of drinks 
on the house and, soon after, morn- 
ing behind the curtains. Light reveals 
— what? The seediness, the peeling 
plaster, mildew, dry rot? Nothing of 
the kind. It is as gorgeous as it was 
at ten when Natalie turned on the 
lights; and the faces of the winners 
are beautiful, touched with grace as 
they walk to the guichet to cash in 
their chips and gold and silver. It is 
marvelous: it is a world where North 
Koreans can never drive a tank, or 
Arabs run the canal, or Cubans man- 
age a sugar mill. Let’s stay forever. 

Let’s stay forever. Resnais and 
Robbe-Grillet in Last Year at Marien- 
bad pass on the message of the Bads: 
last year, this year or next, it makes 
no difference, nothing changes; stay 
forever and you'll never die. “Inside 
this closed and stifling world,” writes 
Robbe-Grillet, “people and things 
alike seem caught in an enchant- 
ment.” And not least of all the New 
Wavers themselves. Now in Paris 
Bardot is starring in a slick soap 
opera (A Private Life) directed by the 
young man who made The Lovers; 
and around the corner is a film called 
Cartouche or Scaramouche or I Don’t 
Know What, directed by DeBroca 
(Five Day Lover), starring Belmondo 
and ladies with marvelous knockers; 
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THE PLAYHOUSE 


REPERTORY THEATER 
(BEACH & Hype, S.F.) 


PRESENTS ITS 


FIRST ANNUAL 
MAY FESTIVAL OF THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


offering a unique program of tra- 
ditional and experimental events, 
both new and old, varying from 
drama to dance to music to mo- 
tion pictures. 


(Reservations—PR 5-4426) 


The Program: 


THE SEA GULL, by Anton Chek- 
hov, directed by Dion Chesse. 
Plays April 27, 28; May 5, 6, 12, 
13, 19, 20, 26, 27. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S BURNING, a bal- 
lad opera by Helen Adam and 
Warner Jepson, directed by Ker- 
mit Sheets. Plays May4, 11, 18,25. 


THE FIvE LEGGED STOOL, an ex- 
perimental theatre composition by 
Ann Halprin with sound com- 
posed by Morton Subotnick. Plays 
April 29, 30; May 7, 14, 21, 28. 


My NAME Is ARAM, a one-man 
theatre presentation by Philip 
Hanson, offering selections from 
William Saroyan. Plays May 1, 
3, 8, 10. 


FILMS BY BRAKHAGE AND 
BROUGHTON, two evenings of 
films, the experimental works of 
Stan Brakhage, and the lyrical 
films of James Broughton. Plays 
May 16, 17. 


Two MEN AND A HARP, an eve- 
ning of poems by music with 
James Broughton and Joel An- 
drews. Plays May 22, 29. 


THOMAS HUTCHINGS, in a concert 
of piano music, ranging from ba- 
roque to contemporary. Plays 


May 23, 30. 


LILLIAN LORAN AND HENRIETTA 
HARRIS, in a concert of vocal duets 
from the baroque and romantic 
periods. Plays May 24, 31. 
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it is as good as anything MGM has 








ever done. . 
They've decided to stay forever, WANTED Open 24 Hours 
these bright young men, and make joo / y reves, 
<a . ) A new home for Contact. "4 pa?’ r ‘ 
chic films, the stars wearing gowns | fe > 
designed by Coco Chanel. The young Marin or San Francisco. Ap- Gate 5 Road oP .'! 
British film-maker, Lindsay Ander- proximately 4,000 sq. ft. with 
son, said some time ago that they shipping and receiving access. 
were incipient fascists; but that’s too Up to 6¢ per sq. ft. Write 
isn’t it? I’m sure that being 

os 7 5 Mr. Glass. 


young and French they are signing 
all the right petitions. But at a time 


: when their brother Frenchmen are Contact 
, killing Algerians as if they were Box 755, Sausalito, Calif. 
1 some very much lower form of life, 


at such a time, surely, they ought not 
to be making films like thzs, ought 
they? Surely they are, at least colla- 
borators > Can we say that? No, we 








AN ALAN WATTS CLASSIC 
The LP Record 


HAIKU 


$5.95 at better stores, or send check 
to CONTACT. 
TAPES OF ALAN WATT’S RADIO TALKS 
also available 
ZEN & ESTHETICS 
THE UNPREACHABLE RELIGION 
THE SMELL OF BURNT 
ALMONDS 


cannot; we haven’t the right. 

When Camus was silent (and how 
deadly was his silence) on Algeria, 
, his Algerian friends forgave him. 
Mouloud Feraoun, the Kabyle poet 
and Camus’ old friend — Feraoun 
| was executed a few days ago by the 
OAS along with five other teachers 
—wrote: “Le fait qu’il se soit cant- 





EROS & THE AMERICAN WAY 
' OF LIFE 

onné days le silence en ce qui nous 
concerne, je crois qu'il faut y voir 


and others 


$7.00 per tape (72 IPS). Order from 


: MEA, Box 303, S$ ito, , 
y une marque de sympathie, sinon plus, Somnaion, Col 
4 fc HAIKU 
S Confined in silence: the worst of i 


prisons, and absolute hell for an art- 
ist. They forgave him; they are the 


Alan watts 





1 
, only ones who have the right. In 
é‘ today’s (Mar. 17th) Paris edition of 


the Herald Tribune, there is this dis- 
patch from Oran: 


' | ...the crack of a pistol on a sunny bou- | \ / I] IT) WA 
levard. A young Moslem collapsed to 


f his knees... Blood flowed from a head : 
f wound...In a few minutes the man a magazine of discovery in the arts and sciences 
l moved. A witness saw a well-dressed 
§ E ‘ x] } : , 
se geliangedpalire drepeda a selection from the works of scholars the world over 
arm: “Take your pistol and finish him 
| off.” “Not now,” the boy friend said. as well as plays, poems, and stories 
‘ ‘I don’t want to risk jail just for that.” ; ' 
h ...Someone said the victim was a deaf- chosen from journals and books published by the 
j ia eee oo Oe selene, University of Chicago Press and presented in non- 
We should do something,” said a 
t | woman, a foreigner to Algeria. “Be technical language for the layman 


quiet,” said an Oran woman. “If you 


show any sympathy, the crowd will ae 
S beat aa — Quarterly. One-year subscriptions at $4.50 or single copies 


at $1.50 are available from the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Friends, it is very simple: if you 


A don’t want to get beat on, keep quiet 
ns and take your chances; maybe they'll 
(+ orgive you and maybe they won't. 





And meanwhile you can write the 
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To paraphrase huzzas of leading publications and with a curtsey towards 


you know whom, THE ARTISTS’ AND WRITERS’ COOKBOOK is a book 
that’s a book that’s a book. Winsomely introduced by Alice B. Toklas, THE 
ARTISTS’ AND WRITERS’ COOKBOOK contains 328 handsome pages 
of superbly presented culinary bravura, exuberantly penned by 150 of 
the world’s most creative people. Biographical asides of disarming candor 
flavor the ingredients assembled by almost anyone you might think of, 
from Conrad Aiken to Burl Ives, Marcel Duchamp and Erskine Caldwell. 


S¥ Says the WASHINGTON POST: “Those who cherish the belief that food 


| for thought suffices thinkers should feast their eyes on THE ARTISTS’ 


AND WRITERS’ COOKBOOK.” 3 From HARPER’S: ‘‘Attractively and 
richly designed by Nicolas Sidjakov.”’ £3 And the KANSAS CITY STAR: 
“Most delightful... you can’t miss a word.” 53 The N.Y. TIMES declares: 
“One of the rare books... (for)... almost anyone who cares about reading 
and food...a handsomely styled work.” 3 The N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: 
“Iconoclastic...cavalier...sometimes happily impolite... magnificently 
laid out and illustrated...a cookbook to make all others pale into inhibited 
humorless daintiness...a cookbook to intrigue and seduce.’ £9 In short, 
THE ARTISTS’ AND WRITERS’ COOKBOOK is a wondrously successful 
consorting of the genuinely informative with the gloriously imaginative. 
SJ 3 FJ} FJ SF SJ SS To secure ownership of this remarkable volume: 
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S SEND THIS COUPON (and $10) TO YOUR BOOKSELLER OR TO THE 
PUBLISHERS, CONTACT EDITIONS, Dept. A, Box 755, Sausalito, Calif. 8) 
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Please send me copies of THE ARTISTS’ AND WRITERS’ COOKBOOK. 


























Enclosed is Check Money Order 

Name 

Address 

2 NOTE: California residents, please add 4% sales tax to total. a 
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novel chic, paint chic, make the film 
chic, or just live chic. And find solace 
in the cynical knowledge that there 
is, as Hart Crane wrote, “No breath 
of friends and no more shore / Where 
gold has not been and conscience 
tinned.” And yet...and yet... it’s 50 
hard to let him lie there and bleed, 
not even able, poor fellow, to cry out 
in his pain because he has all the 
diseases of the underdeveloped: is 
mute, has no voice at all, and is deaf 
besides. Words (petitions) won't do: 
you'll have to touch him if you want 
to let him know you're there. It 
takes courage enough when they're 
merely dirty— but bloody, too? 

Only if we reach out and touch 
that poor soul will we have the right 
to say anything; and until we do 
we’re confined in cantons of silence. 
It’s never too late, I suppose; unless 
you drive in fast cars, like Camus, 
and are made silent forever (absolute 
hell). Reach out and touch — yes, but 
like the manager of the casino: with 
cunning, slyly; play the clown, wink 
at the crowd, let them know that you 
aren’t taken in. Then, like Oscar, live 
in fear of being understood. 

But don’t worry. Only give them 
time enough; they’ll find you out.@ 


oe 





AMONG THE HIGHLIGHTS OF 
THE AUGUST CONTACT: 


“A Dog In Brooklyn, A Girl In De- 
troit: Life Among the Humanities” 
by Herb Gold. 


The Drawings of Dubuffet. 


Fiction: “Food For All His Dead,’ 
by Frank Chin and “Cura Pastoralis” 
by Hugh Hood. 


Also, of course, poetry, photography, 
cartoons, Reviews & Comment, and 
columns by Krassner, Peterson, and 


Miller. 
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©*[’m talking about 


SHOW... 
magazine: 


@@11’s the one magazine audacious CC you can still be counted asa @@SHOW covers the performing 
enough to have good taste and come __ charter subscriber! It’s not too late arts as well as painting, sculpture, 
right out and display it! @® if you mail the coupon now!9® architecture, design, literature. O® 
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charter subscription | 


OFFER 


12 issues only $5.75 | 


You save $3.25 on the 


regular newsstand price! | 


SHOW Magazine, Dept. 0119 
140 East 57th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


| PLEASE SEND ME “SHOW” 


| 

| 
for the next 12 months at special Charter | 
Subscription Price, $5.75, enclosed. | 
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“IT’S THE MAGAZINE OF ALL THE ARTS!” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 





Irnvinc Howe was born in 1920 in New York City. He has been a pro- 
fessor of English at Stanford since 1961, and prior to that was with the English 
Department of Brandeis University. He was the first winner of the Kenyon 
Review fellowship for literary criticism and has received the Longview Foun- 
dation prize, the Bollingen fellowship, and the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters Award. He is the author of Politics and the Novel; William Faulkner: 
A Critical Study; and co-author of The Communist Party, 1919-27: A Critical 
History. 


JoHN CLELLonN Howes lives in Connecticut. He is the author of two 
novels, Go and The Horn, and is about to complete what he describes as 
“something of a postscript to New York years,” The Pure Products, and is 
also working on a film script of The Horn. 


ANDREW FETLER was born in Latvia and attended Latvian, German, Dutch, 
Swedish, and American schools. He was an American infantryman on the 
Belgian front in the Second World War, a Russian interpreter attached to a 
Soviet battalion, a member of the U.S. military mission in Budapest, and a 
liaison officer among displaced Baltic persons in France. He is currently teach- 
ing at the University of Iowa. 


Max Evans has been a working cowhand, ranch owner and operator, and 
mining promoter. For the last several years he has made his living as a pro- 
fessional writer. His books include Southwest Wind, The HI LO Country, 
and The Rounders, which will be released as a motion picture next October. 


Rosert BeLoor is a widely published poet currently at the University of 
California. 


Kay Boyte is the author of Generation Without Farewell, Thirty Stories, 
and many other books. 


Henry Miter is Henry Miller. 


PuHiz Mozesson lives on a hill in San Francisco with her husband and 


children. Her photographs have been widely exhibited and published. 


WituiaM PEcHTER is a twenty-six-year-old film-maker currently residing in 
San Francisco. His writing on the movies has appeared in the Kenyon Review, 
Tulane Drama Review, Film Quarterly, and elsewhere. 


KENNETH Lamotr lives and writes in Tiburon, California, and teaches in 
San Francisco. His book, The Chronicles of San Quentin, was published 
last fall. 


Ray B. West, Jr., was founder and editor of the Western Review and is a 
widely published literary critic. He is currently professor of English at San 
Francisco State College. 


Norman DisHer, Contact's new poetry editor, lives, writes poetry, and is 
currently working on a novel in Carmel, California. 


Donap BarTHELME was, from 1956 to 1960, editor of Forum, a quarterly 
published by the University of Houston. His work has appeared in Contact 
and elsewhere. He is married and lives in Houston, Texas. 


JonaTHAN Wi tas has for many years been one of the leading forces in 
avant-garde poetry, both as poet and as publisher of Jargon Books. Three of 
his own collections of verse will appear this summer: Elegies & Celebrations, 
Jammin’ the Greek Scene, and In England’s Green & (A Garland & A Clyster). 
He will be teaching in Aspen, Colorado, this summer. 
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Irving Howe 
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LOOK, MA ... NO TABOOS! 


This is to introduce you 
to the Realist, a unique magazine 
of freethought, criticism, and satire. 
Following are some highlights of 
five recent (and still available) 
issues. They cost $1. They’re yours 
free with a subscription. 


“Realist First Reader” — a child’s primer on divorce. 
Henry Morgan writes on socialized medicine. 


“The Controversy in the Catcher” — an anlysis of the censorship history 
of J. D. Salinger’s novel. 


Bob Abel probes the question, “Is There Sex Life in Outer Space?” 


Marv Kitman discusses such contemporary dilemmas as the fine art of 
prisoner-trading and the problem of returning veterans of the Peace Corps 


“Should Violence Be Met With Violence?” a first-hand account of 
the Monroe, N.C. story by a Freedom Rider. 


“The Bomb Shelter Key Club Plan” — complete text of the inspiring 
idea recently presented on the Mike Wallace show. 


Lenny Bruce indulges in streams-of-consciousness about such things as 
the contraceptive industry and the Jack Paar show. 


“Caryl Chessman on Religion” — a long, philosophical letter he wrote 
to his old Sunday School teacher a few weeks before his execution. 


Impolite Interviews with such diverse personalities as comic Dick 
Gregory and Nazi George Lincoln Rockwell. 


Also available from the Realist: the book Impolite Interviews by editor Paul Krassner—a collection of wild 
question-and-answer sessions with: Lenny Bruce, healthy comedian; Dr. Albert Ellis, author of Sex With- 
out Guilt; Henry Morgan, expert on excess stomach acidity; Alan Watts, author of The Way of Zen; Jules 
Feiffer, cartoonist laureate of Greenwich Village; Richard Kern, “pacifist-anarchist-communist”; Jean 
Shepherd, radio humorist; Hugh Hefner, Playboy’s publisher. 


The Realist, Dept. C 225 Lafayette St. New York 12, N.Y. 


Enclosed please find: 


[ ] 


$1 for the 5 issues described in your ad in Contact. [] $5 for a 20-issue subscription plus those 5 issues f e. 


$3 for a 10-issue subscription plus those 5 issues free. [] $4 for a copy of Impolite Interviews by Paul Krass ach; 
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